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became a legend. 

He was a gentle man who was forced to leave civili¬ 
zation behind and journey deeper into the wilderness 
than any white man had ever been. 

And though he was alone and hungry, with little 
hope for his own survival, he risked his life to save 
an orphaned bear cub. 
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with no knowledge of the wilderness, face danger 
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with the animals of the forest. How he becomes an 
important part of the wilderness and how he protects 
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CHAPTER 1: FLIGHT 


My name is James Adams, and it is late spring of 
1853. 

My world has just turned upside down. I am leaving 
my home and my daughter, everything I know and 
hold dear. I have been accused of a murder; my only 
hope is to run. 

I aroused my sister and my young daughter. They 
helped me pack a bedroll and what supplies we had 
on hand. I had my long Tennessee rifle, my knives 
and my double-bitted ax. 

Before the morning sun rose, I hugged my sister 
goodbye. “Take care of Peg,” I said softly. 

“Don’t worry about her, James. We’ll be all right.” 

“I’ll be back, Cora. You know that.” 

She patted my shoulder. “I know.” There were tears 
in her voice, but none in her eyes. She had known so 
much tragedy since we started west a year ago. There 
had been five of us then, a whole family with one wagon 
on the Oregon Trail. 

Her husband’s leg had been crushed when our wagon 
went over a cliff. There were no doctors in our wagon 
train. When gangrene set in, our crude amputation ef¬ 
forts failed. We buried my brother-in-law along the 
trail. 

Cora looked at me as I stood that morning in the 
little cabin we’d built at the last fort before the moun¬ 
tains. My wife. Peg’s mother, had died of cholera just 
beyond the fort and we’d turned back to that final out- 
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post of civilization. We didn’t have enough money to 
return East, so I did cobbler work while we tried to 
recover from our grief. 

“Go to Peg,” Cora said, patting her graying blonde 
hair. “She’s outside.” 

I nodded and turned away. My sister was a strong 
woman. A widower who stayed at the fort had shown 
some discreet attention to her. I knew he’d keep an eye 
on my sister and Peg, too. 

I opened the door and stepped outside the cabin. 
Birds were just beginning to wake and chirp. 

“Daddy, please! Do you have to go?” Peg looked 
up at me, her smoky blue eyes the color of the distant 
mountains. She was barely eight and small for her 
age. 

“Nobody’ll believe me, honey. They’re all too mad. 
When things calm down, 1’U hope to come back and 
clear myself.” 

I took Peg in my arms and held her close to my 
chest, my beard crushed against her head. She did not 
sob; she had cried herself out during the dark hours 
when we’d loaded my backpack, the same one Fd had 
when we lost the family wagon and had to trek back 
to the fort. 

“When, Daddy?” Peg’s muffled voice asked. 
“When?” 

“As soon as I can, honey.” 

She pulled herself back to look up at me, her eyes 
wet with unshed tears. A faint line of freckles still 
marched across her straight, small nose, like ants 
crossing a ridge. I’d often teased her about those 
freckles. 

“Promise?” Peg asked. 

“I promise.” I took her hand and we walked past 
the garden she and Cora had planted, now green with 
vegetables. 
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I was sick inside. I ached from the injustice and 
the hurt, the wrong of it all. But these were harsh 
times, and the evidence against a man on the frontier 
was not always considered before he found himself 
dangling from the end of a rope. It wasn’t fair, but 
that’s the way it was. It was especially hard because 
the man I suspected of the murder was a fellow few 
in our little settlement would have dared to cross. 

So T was going away—running—a greenhorn who 
had lived at peace with all men until that terrible mo¬ 
ment last night. 

It was hard to reconcile this beautiful early dawn 
with the dark scene I’d stumbled into. I lifted my eyes 
from my daughter’s shining hair and looked at the 
mountains. There was a splendor to the Rockies in the 
early mists, a grandeur and beauty which almost beck¬ 
oned me. They lay like a brooding giant, behind 
fortress walls stretching out in both directions as far 
as the eye could see. 

The mountains were my only hope, yet they were as 
unfamiliar and terrifying to me as a foreign jungle 
would have been. I knew that beyond their soaring blue 
heights and craggy peaks, which sheltered snow patches 
in deep shade, lurked all kinds of dangers. But against 
them, I might have a chance. I would have none with 
the angry, vengeful Shorty Ferrell who was undoubt¬ 
edly now forming a posse of violent frontiersmen to 
hunt me down. 

“Maybe, Daddy,” Pee interrupted my thought, “you 
could make Mr. Ferrell understand what really hap¬ 
pened?” 

It was a statement with a question, the groping of a 
child. 

I took her soft face in my big hands and looked 
down from my six-feet, two-inches. “I told you what 
happened, honey.” 
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Numbly, Peg nodded. Her eyes sought the hills. 
Mine followed hers as I vividly saw again last night’s 
tragic scene. 

I had left my little shack where I repaired boots for 
emigrants heading west. It was after dark when I 
started home. As I had passed Ferguson & Ferrell’s 
blacksmith shop, I heard angry voices inside, then a 
sudden scuffle. 

Curiosity got the better of me. I had peered through 
the wide open door of the barn-like structure. The 
forge still glowed. A dark figure ran out the back 
door and into the moonless night. 

I could see nothing except the dying embers of the 
smithy. “Ferguson, Ferrell?” I called. 

There was no answer. 

I walked inside, feeling my way along the dirt floor. 
I smelled smoke, hot irons and the dust. I wasn’t 
comfortable, for I had once almost fought with the 
tall, skinny Sandy Ferguson when I’d seen him mis¬ 
treating an old horse. 

We’d had an argument which might have come to 
blows if Ferrell hadn’t shown up. I didn’t like the 
stocky, violent-tempered man, but I didn’t want any 
trouble, so I’d left after Ferguson let up. 

That had been weeks before, but the memory still 
lingered as I stood there in the smithy, wondering who 
had quarreled and who had run out the back door. 

“Fergus—” I started to call again when my boot felt 
something and I found myself staring down at the 
sprawled form of the tall blacksmith. 

“What’s the matter, Ferguson?” I had asked, stoop¬ 
ping to see better. A hammer lay beside his skull. 
Unthinkingly, I picked it up. I was staring at the 
steel head, all dripping red with hairs stuck in the 
blood, when I heard someone behind me. I wheeled 
around. 
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“Adams! You’ve killed him!” 

“No, Shorty, T heard a scuffle and I—.” 

“Murderer! James Adams, you’re a murderer!” 

Shorty Ferrell had started for me, his powerful 
shoulders hunched and his head down. He was a good 
foot shorter than I, but he was strong and mean, and 
I knew he had whipped many a man bigger than he. 

“Listen to me, Shorty,” I protested, backing away, 
the heavy smith’s hammer in my hand. 

Shorty Ferrell would not listen. He was coming for 
me with a length of iron held like a club. He was 
shouting, crying “Murder!” when a couple of men 
stuck their heads in the blacksmith shop. 

Ferrell turned to them. “He killed my partner! Let’s 
get him!’ 

I dropped the bloody hammer and fled out the back 
door, seeking safety in the darkness. I must have run 
past the place where the real killer was hiding, for 
suddenly a man leaped out from behind an old wagon 
bed and ran pellmell into a gully at the side of the 
smithy. I flopped down and caught my breath while 
Shorty and the others, thinking it was me, raced 
after the sounds of the man crashing into the gully. 

That had given me time to slip back to the cabin. 
But it wouldn’t be long before the pursuit turned 
towards my home. I had to hurry, for I knew they’d 
never catch the man in the gully in the black night. 
They would come for me. 

“I’ve got to go, Peg,” I said, releasing her. 

Without a word she opened the gate in our old 
board fence. I stepped through, picked up my ax, 
hoisted my pack to my back and balanced the Ten¬ 
nessee rifle in my left hand. I was so sick inside I was 
afraid to speak. 

I’m a big man, and anvil-hard at a hundred and 
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eighty-five pounds. Like many men who’ve gone west, 
I had let my beard grow. I wore the rough clothes and 
wide-brimmed hat so common to the frontier. But 
none of that could hide the weakness I felt inside. 

I let my eyes leave Peg’s sweet face and looked 
again at the little house, so neat and clean. With a 
deep sigh, T turned for one last look at Peg. 

“Daddy!” It was such a tiny little voice. She reached 
up and pulled a pink ribbon from her hair. 

I slipped it inside my breast pocket. I did not dare 
speak, but turned and started walking. I did not look 
back. “Oh, Lord,” I whispered, “how can I survive 
without my home and Peg?” 

Only the birds answered as I strode past the last 
post and the last boundary of all that was mine. 

I tried not to think, even though death may have 
been rushing to overtake me. My long legs began 
stretching out, eating up the miles to those great blue 
hills. It began to make me feel good, strong. 

A song rose from the recesses of memory. I tried to 
recall the words, to make them fit the guitar’s beat 
which stirred from a time long ago. How did it go? 
Something like: 

“You have no room for the life you’re leading any 
more; 

“Get away! Get away! The past is over. 

“Leave the burdens of the world you never knew 
behind; 

“Wear the sun in your heart.” 

I walked fast trying to dwell on the music. The 
guitar seemed to come up, louder and clearer with 
its sad song, but there was balm in it, too. 

“Hey! Stormy weather! 

“Which way’re you traveling today? 

“Hey, let me know; 
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“I’ll go the other way, 

“ ‘Cause you know I’ve got troubles of my own; 

“But now I’m free.” 

I couldn’t remember the rest. I swung along, taking 
great strides, then left the dusty wagon road and 
dropped out of sight in a long ravine. My boots 
crushed already tall grass and wildflowers, faces lifted 
to the warm sun. I would have liked to avoid stepping 
on the flowers. But I was a man in a hurry. 

I shifted my pack and tried to think again of the 
song. I didn’t want to remember what was behind; I 
didn’t want to think of what was ahead. I just wanted 
to fill my mind with something that didn’t hurt. A 
fragment came back: 

“Thunder! Thunder calls out my name. 

“And as the rain falls, it will cleanse my tired soul; 

“Wear the sun in your heart.” 

The guitar faded, echoing in the crypt of memory. 

The mountains were drawing nearer now and what 
I saw frightened me. All other thoughts vanished in 
the face of the massive barrier which stretched fore¬ 
bodingly across my path. 
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CHAPTER 2: PURSUIT 


The mountains had seemed so close, but it took me 
the better part of two days to reach the first rolling 
hills. I had slept in a small canyon carved by years 
of spring runoffs. I had made no fire, fearful of the 
Crow Indians who were sometimes seen this close to 
the fort, and the vengeful frontiersmen who, I could 
only assume, were pursuing me. The mountains now 
began to loom, an awesome sight even in the sunny 
daytime, and I began to realize how alone I was. 

The high mountains were a vastness that over¬ 
whelmed. They began abruptly, seeming to lift from 
the plains in an easy, rolling motion that suddenly 
convulsed into high ranges and rough escarpments 
like faces frowning down. I felt by far the smallest, 
most insignificant creature in that huge, brooding 
landscape. But I knew there were lots of animals 
along my trail. 

At first, I only heard them, skittering through the 
underbrush. Then, as my eye sharpened, I learned to 
see them even though nature had taught them to blend 
with their backgrounds. Small chipmunks and squir¬ 
rels, rabbits and lizards, a skunk and what probably 
was a weasel scurried away at my approach. Some 
then stopped to watch me with bright, curious eyes. 
Strangely, none seemed really afraid. It was as though 
they knew I would not harm them—or that we had a 
pact. I was a runner, too. 
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I climbed on, careful where I put my hands when 
scrambling up steep inclines. I had heard about rat¬ 
tlesnakes, and some spiders and insects that could 
incapacitate a man, if not kill him. 

The mountains rose again and again, one height 
leading only to another. I stopped often to catch my 
breath and to look up in awe at their massive silence 
into which I was penetrating with no knowledge of 
the wilderness except what I had heard from moun¬ 
tain men and had learned my short time on the Ore¬ 
gon Trail. 

I made my way across a dry creek bottom and left 
the easier going game trails to work up a side canyon. 
Here scattered conifers flung their shadow. They al¬ 
most seemed human, whispering to each other as I 
climbed deeper and deeper into their stronghold. 

The canyon opened finally onto a small high mea¬ 
dow, and I stopped to gawk like a chiH Here was a 
blue jewel, a tiny lake set in the jade veil-watered 
mountain meadows. Timber ringed the little spot in a 
perfect evergreen circle. 

I sank to the soft grasses, leaned against a warm 
stone, and nibbled on some dried jerky, my hat on the 
earth beside me, my face up to the sun. I had to be 
careful, my supplies were meager, but I figured Fd 
find something else to eat before the dried meat was 
gone. 

A chipmunk approached me very shyly as I finished 
my meal. “You hungry?” I asked. “Here, see if you 
like this.” 

The little rodent’s nervous approach brought him 
up to sniff the jerky. He didn’t like it. 

“Well,” I said, “how about this?” I pulled a handful 
of dry seeds from a nearby plant and offered them in 
my open hand. The chipmunk again approached, 
made a quick selection of a brown seed and flickered 
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away to eat sitting up on his hind legs, staring at me 
boldly. 

I laughed. He vanished into a hole beside a boul¬ 
der. “Didn’t mean to scare you,” I said as I passed 
the hole. I went to the lake, scooped its icy, snow 
melted waters to my mouth with my cupped hands, 
then buried my whiskers and face in its blue-green 
depths. I caught the furtive swish of an iridescent 
body. The fishing would be good. 

To stay put and enjoy the scenery, that was all I 
wanted to do, but my trail was probably all too easy 
to spot. I lifted my gear and walked on, climbing ever 
higher, surrounded by an intense silence. 

The sweet, clean fragrance of the pines filled my 
nostrils. The whispering and passing of messages from 
tree to tree increased until it became a low, gentle 
moaning. I knew it was simply wind in the tree tops, 
but now it almost seemed like a message to me. 

I entered shadowed vales where the sun seemed 
forbidden, a trespasser like myself. The shaded after¬ 
noon began to be overtaken by the gloom of dusk. 
Night fell quickly up here. I often glanced over my 
shoulder, climbing toward the peaks, away from the 
darkening silent vales, seeking the sun as it began to 
sink rapidly behind the mountains. 

I’d better make an early camp. I had steel and flint, 
and I wanted a fire, but I was afraid to make one. 
How comforting it would have been. 

I took shelter behind a great fallen log and ate my 
dried meat in the dark. The air was chilly. I thought 
of Peg and pulled the ribbon from my pocket. Its 
velvety feel made me want to weep. 

“Get ahold of yourself, Adams,” I said aloud. 

The high altitude brought down its knife of pene¬ 
trating and numbing night cold which stiffens the 
bones and slows the thoughts. Soon I was hunched in 
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my blanket, huddling against the rough log and start¬ 
ing at every sound. 

They had all begun at once. The sun had vanished, 
the black shadows descended. The friendly trees, warm 
rocks and outlines of hills and ridges had disappeared. 
Only shadows seemed to move toward me. 

The screech of an owl was something I had known 
since a boy, but the first one I heard that night jerked 
me upright. When a coyote yapped in the distance, 
I thought of all the stories I’d heard about Indians 
imitating wild animals as a signal to pounce upon an 
unsuspecting white intruder. 

I was almost ready to light a fire when a timber 
wolf called, loud and strong, off to my right and was 
immediately answered by another on my left. In sec¬ 
onds, the wolf cries were all about me, echoing and 
bouncing off cliff walls until the whole area seemed 
alive with hunting wolves. Then I heard a different 
tone as they struck a game trail. The cries faded, the 
chase leading away from me. A high, thin scream of 
anguish and pain reached me. Something had been 
killed. The wolves must have had a good feed, for 
they did not howl again. I shivered, thinking it could 
have been me. 

I didn’t know when I slept, but I awakened to bird¬ 
song. I moved stiffly in my blanket. I was still sitting 
against the log. My neck ached from sleeping propped 
up. I felt an intense sense of relief as the sun peered 
over a distant peak and warm fingers of light began 
to search out my camp. The friendly rocks and trees, 
the protective mountains stood again before my eyes. 

That was the day I realized that survival would 
depend not only on my physical strength, but upon 
my mental strength as well. I must keep body and 
thoughts under control. 

I knew that as I moved on, feeling real hunger now, 
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I would have to fish, to take time to eat. I was pushing 
myself, and the going would only get rougher. 

Still, I had to keep climbing, away from my pur¬ 
suers. I eased by rushing streams and dark gullies 
crowded with pines. Rock ledges challenged me, but 
let me pass with an occasional loose stone, dislodged 
by my boot, bouncing endlessly down steep slopes. 
The stones could have been me if I didn’t watch where 
I stepped. 

Even though I felt like a stranger not too welcomed 
by the wilderness, an insignificant being the moun¬ 
tains might shrug off, I began to feel a certain small 
peace. There was a magnificence in the persistence of 
nature, of life. Stunted trees still clung to rock cliffs, 
greening somehow in a pitiless environment. Duff 
kicked up by my feet smelled sweet and clean. Ever¬ 
greens and wild flowering shrubs were fragrant. Pine 
cones lay scattered about like the forgotten toys of 
some giant’s child. 

A dead branch fell, startling me as it tumbled 
through living green branches. I heard the buzzing of 
bees and spotted a honey tree. I would have liked 
some honey, but the bees didn’t seem very pleasant 
about sharing their treasure. 

Above the towering tops of the great trees, the sky 
was the bluest of canopies. Mountains of cumulus 
clouds were building, growing dark and menacing, 
like armies rolling across the blue. 

At the first fiery lance thrown, zigzagging across 
the sky, I took shelter under a small rock outcropping. 
Thunder exploded just above my head. 

The rain fell in curtains all about me and streamed 
off the lip of rock above me. I was soon completely 
wet. Thunder rolled and crashed, lightning shattered 
the now black sky for long minutes. 

All animals had taken shelter. I caught the whisk 
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of a bushy tail as a squirrel flashed up a tree into 
thick branches. A lizard vanished into its hole. Birds 
were still, hidden from the storm. 

I heard a sudden, frightened squeal. A field mouse? 
Perhaps it had blundered into something on the way 
to its shelter. 

The storm ended almost as suddenly as it had ar¬ 
rived. The giant battles overhead faded, rumbling off 
into the distance. The sun was blinding, and the 
ground steamed. The birds began their celebration 
again. The squirrel came down from its tree trunk, 
chattering. 

1 crawled out into the open. In this green world, 
glistening with raindrops and sparkling with prisms 
of light, what peace and harmony there was! 

When I reached the top of a high cliff, the lower 
ranges were spread out before me, and what I saw 
chilled my blood. 

Something far below had caught my eye. Frown¬ 
ing, I shaded my eyes, trying to see better. Puffs of 
dust. They could only be made by a horse. They were 
advancing towards the mountains, following a trail 
I was sure I had not had skill enough to hide. 

“Nobody rides that far from civilization all by him¬ 
self without good reason,” I muttered. Gripping my 
rifle tighter, I turned towards the ever deeper safety 
of the mountains. 

Fear pumped new strength into my tired legs. I hur¬ 
ried, slipping and sliding, ignoring scratches and 
bruises. There was no doubt in my mind that Shorty 
Ferrell was on my trail. I figured he was a greater 
danger than anything nature could throw at me. 

I was wrong. 
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CHAPTER 3: MENACE 


I forgot the law of wilderness survival: caution. I 
ran across a short level filled with brush and trees and 
leaped upon a fallen log too high to jump over. That’s 
what saved my life. 

A hideous buzzing alarmed the mountain silence. 
The rattlesnake was on the other side of the log, just 
below my boots. I couldn’t see him at first, but at the 
first sound of his deadly warning, I froze, standing 
stock-still on the log, hairs creeping along my neck. 

Its tail, a dry, tapering strip of hardened skin, vi¬ 
brated with fury. He had a good number of rattles and 
a thick, ugly body. The snake was tightly coiled but 
visible in its cranny under the log. The wide head, the 
heat-sensing pit between the nostrils, the eyes, and the 
flickering tongue gave me gooseflesh all over. I had 
almost landed on this fellow! 

I tipped the long rifle at the coffin-shaped head, 
then realized I must not risk the noise of firing. The 
mountains could amplify the sound of a shot, carrying 
it to those who sought my life. Anyway, the snake was 
in his rightful domain; I was the intruder. He was only 
warning me away. 

When my heart had slowed its pounding, I took a 
grip on my rifle, sucked in a slow, deep breath and 
jumped backward off the log. I twisted in mid-air, 
landed on my feet and ran a good twenty feet before 
I stopped. 
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I gave the log a wide berth and marched on. Al¬ 
though I knew the snake would not chase me, I kept 
glancing back, wondering what I would have done if 
I had been bitten. I didn’t come up with a single com¬ 
forting thought. 

My mind should have been on what was ahead in¬ 
stead of what was behind. Hurrying along a narrow 
mountain ledge, a steep bank to my right, a long, 
rugged drop-off to my left, a root snagged my boot. 
I stumbled, caught myself, almost regained my bal¬ 
ance, then put my other boot down too hard on loose 
stones. The ground seemed to let go with frightening 
speed. My feet went flying out over the drop-off. 

I held hard onto my rifle while grabbing frantically 
at any hold I could. I flew by a thick bush and grabbed 
a handful of sharp thorns. But I held on, ignoring the 
pain, desperately trying to get a solid grip. The frantic 
effort only dislodged more stones and dirt. The bush 
could not hold all my weight. 

Suddenly a root let go with a dull underground 
wrench. The bush and I slid down the hill with daz¬ 
zling speed. I couldn’t have gone any faster if I’d been 
on a frozen pond, and I was hitting rocks and snags 
and brush every inch of the frightening descent. 

An ominous rumble now started up behind me. I 
heard it first like a distant storm, then it rushed upon 
me. A great boulder came bouncing past me, tearing 
out brush, smashing small saplings with its weight and 
momentum. 

My frenzied grabbing for anything that would help 
break my slide only tore loose more debris which came 
tumbling after me. Everything I did seemed to make 
the rockslide worse. Brush, stones, clouds of dirt en¬ 
gulfed me. I was part of a living, terrifying mountain 
which had come loose and was cascading on its way 
down, down, down. 
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I saw a stump and reached out as I shot past. My 
arm was almost jerked out of its socket. I held on to 
the stump as a mountain of debris went on thundering 
down past me. 

The slide had spent itself in the canyon far below, 
sending up dust like smoke. I was trembling all over. 
My arm and shoulder throbbed, but I was alive. 

“Whew!” I said. “I’m sure one stupid greenhorn!” 
I sat there, knees too weak to try standing. 

Calmer finally, I thought about the horseman on 
my trail. If he were to see the clouds of dust, follow 
them to the slide, he’d see that a greenhorn had gone 
flying off into the canyon in a landslide. The pile of 
debris, far below, could have buried me twice over. 
Maybe that was to my advantage. 

“If I go downhill,” I said, “and try to not leave any 
trail, he’ll think maybe I’m buried under that mess. 
He might give up.” 

It was worth a try. I used great care in making my 
way down the slope. 

I hurt, but I had to travel on. When I reached 
level ground far below, I found a game trail. It was 
narrow, but it made the going easier. I went on, care¬ 
fully as possible, wondering if I had tricked anybody. 

I told myself I had. It seemed logical. I moved 
steadily on until I found a clear, cold mountain 
stream. I’d heard that this was the best medicine a 
man could have for cuts and bruises. I stripped, waded 
into the icy stream fresh off the snow pack and let 
the numbing, cleansing water wash my wounds and 
soothe my aches. 

When I climbed out, shivering but feeling good, I 
again sensed an easing of my mind. I was getting 
down on my luck, I was a little busted up, but I still 
had my pack, my rifle and my ax. The powder horn 
was around my chest and I was alive. I decided to find 
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as safe a refuge as I could and let my body take its 
ease for awhile. 

I was sitting in a lush green mountain meadow 
when it happened. The sun was hot on my back. Birds 
sang everywhere, perched on low, stunted trees that 
winter storms had punished year after year. 

A five-point buck suddenly appeared before me. 
I had not seen nor heard him approach. He was just 
there, a soft pastel-colored creature of such grace and 
beauty that I caught my breath. 

For a long time, I held motionless between my 
teeth the blade of sweet grass I’d been chewing. The 
buck seemed made of stone, as still as the mountains 
around us. 

Then he began to move toward me, stepping deli¬ 
cately on trim little hooves which I knew were sharp 
as razors, yet which seemed barely to make an imprint 
on the meadow’s thick green sea of grass. 

I couldn’t believe it when the deer slowly but stead¬ 
ily came nearer, as though he had known me all his 
life. He sniffed cautiously around my hat and then 
stuck his soft nose into my whiskers, not the least bit 
afraid. 

“Hey!” I protested softly when he licked my salty 
cheek. “Don’t go kissing me! We haven’t been properly 
introduced!” 

The deer’s velvet nose moved to the grass blade be¬ 
tween my teeth. He nibbled. “You like that, huh?” I 
asked. “You want some more?” I pulled a few tufts 
from beside me. He ate them slowly. Then, with a 
calmness that seemed to transfer itself to me, the buck 
began to move away. 

“Beautiful!” I said the word aloud, realizing there 
was more to my thought than just the deer’s graceful 
beauty. Something had happened, something I didn’t 
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understand. The deer’s lack of fear somehow was re¬ 
flected in me. 

Peace was the feeling I had at that moment. The 
fears, of the known and the unknown, had gone. I 
could not explain it, but I knew that something had 
changed. I knew that I was to be a part of that wilder¬ 
ness, and that we must learn to live together: the man 
and the wilds. 

I stood, breathing in the clean mountain air, then 
shouldered my belongings, eased the powder horn out 
of the way, rested my rifle across my shoulder and 
walked, calmly as the deer, across that pretty little 
meadow and on toward the deeper heart of the 
mountains. 

I thought about the deer a lot. I began to remem¬ 
ber other times, when I was a young man and animals 
had come to me when they wouldn’t come to any 
other person. Dogs on the farm, which I had been 
warned about, came to me. Once there was a bull, 
known to have gored two men, who let me lead him 
without any sign of anger. There were wild animals, 
too, small ones which had come to me when I’d been 
hiking in the woods. 

“I wonder . . . ?” I said aloud. “Is there maybe 
something special in me—that the mountains are bring¬ 
ing out? Something that helps the animals and me to 
be friends?” 

I stopped under a low hanging branch as a speck 
of color hovered—a hummingbird, green and shiny¬ 
bodied, its wings a blur of motion. 

“A nest!” There it was, the tiny bird’s home stuck 
on a branch. In it were young, long, wrinkled necks 
out of all proportion to their tiny bodies. The mother 
bird continued to hold herself stationary in the air 
while feeding the nestlings. My being there didn’t 
seem to bother her. 
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She flew off, darting away in a greenish sheen with a 
fleck of red. Off for more food for her hungry brood. 

I walked on, drinking in peace with the mountain 
air. Tranquility seeped through me, warm and plea¬ 
sant as the glow of a fine wine. I knew that the wilder¬ 
ness is a fearsome place to most animals. They’ve all 
learned to be wary. Anything strange may be hostile. 
But somehow, that didn’t seem to hold true around me. 

I tried to think what this meant as I strode out of 
timber toward another mountain meadow. A canyon, 
fell off to my right, shadowy blue. I was going higher 
and higher again, farther and farther from civilization 
and all that was familiar to me. For the first time, I 
was not only unafraid, I was enjoying the wilderness. 

In the late afternoon a sudden storm boiled up. I 
watched it gather, black and threatening, but it seemed 
much too far away to concern me. The lightning 
flashes were spectacular but distant. The rumble of 
thunder was low. But I could see it was raining hard 
over the one range of mountains I was climbing 
towards. 

The storm passed before the shadows began to fill 
the steep canyon where I climbed. I was very tired, 
and very, very hungry. 

I thought about catching some trout from the rush¬ 
ing stream I was following up to its source. I rum¬ 
maged in my pack and found line and hooks, thought¬ 
fully packed by Cora. 

I caught a nice fish in a matter of minutes. It was 
getting late in the day, but I figured I would risk 
a fire. I had to eat some nourishing food, Perhaps 
Shorty—or whoever—had given up the chase or lost 
my trail. I had to hope so. 

As I prepared some small sticks and lit a sheltered 
fire by a low bank along the creek, I kept glancing 
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up at the sky. I heard thunder, I was sure. But the sky 
was clear. 

The rumbling grew louder as the fish browned. I 
stood up, holding the stick with the fish on it. 

“Strange. It sure sounds like thunder coming closer 
and closer.” I glanced at the sky again. No clouds. 
I shrugged, knelt and finished cooking. 

My stomach was cramping with hunger from the 
savory aromas. Maybe it was just my stomach growling, 
louder and louder. Surely my stomach couldn’t be 
making that much noise? 

“No doubt about it,” I said. “That’s thunder! But 
how can it come from a sky without a cloud in sight?” 

Suddenly, the truth struck me. Upriver the stream 
rounded a bend. The rumble was not coming from the 
sky; it was coming from farther up the canyon! 

“Flash flood!” 

I dropped the fish, scooped up my bedroll and rack, 
snatched rifle and ax and sprinted for high ground. I 
slipped on river stones, but I managed to keep my feet 
and got almost to the high ground when the approach¬ 
ing roar rounded the bend in an explosion of dirty 
brown water. It crashed through the narrow opening, 
a monstrous wall of furious water thirty feet high! 

Surging down the canyon, it filled the clean little 
trout stream and leapt out of the banks to overtake 
me. It was incredible that it could swoop down that 
fast, but the flood was upon me like some immense 
brown monster. I felt it take me before I could even 
think about escape. I was lifted high, easily and fast, 
on a thunderous crest. 

I held onto my rifle and ax as the wave lifted me, 
then suddenly dropped me. I was sucked into a whirl¬ 
ing, rumbling maelstrom of dirty, silt-filled water. I 
felt myself being carried away at incredible speed. 

My ax head caught on something under water and 
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slipped through my hands. I clutched the rifle closer 
as the brown water carried me deep, deep into the 
darkness of the flood. 

I felt myself rolling, tumbling, smashing. I hit un¬ 
derwater snags and rocks, trees and brush and debris. 
I couldn’t see any of it. My lungs were bursting. I was 
desperate for air. 

Suddenly the water fell away from me like a 
giant wave retreating from a beach. I was dropped, 
hard and fast, on a low willow already springing back 
from the roaring water. The rushing wall of brown 
thundered on down the canyon. 

My hat was gone, but I was still holding on to my 
rifle. The pack on my back was twisted over to one 
side, but that didn’t matter. I was thoroughly soaked, 
terribly bruised, bleeding from cuts and scratches, but 
I was alive and breathing. I spat sand and rubbed the 
back of my dirty hand across my teeth. That made it 
worse. 

I staggered to a boulder, slogging through mud, 
tripping over uprooted trees and brush, and collapsed, 
panting, scared clear through. Nature sure seemed 
to be teaching me lessons the hard way. 

“Adams,” I said. “You would have camped by that 
stream tonight and drowned in your bed! You’re a 
greenhorn! You’ll be lucky to Live to be anything 
else!” 

I hadn’t eaten. My fishing stream was a wide, shal¬ 
low mass of mud and debris. I was wet and cold and 
frightened. For the first time I realized how very close 
to the end of the road I was. 

Forcing myself to my feet, I searched for my ax, 
and of all the good luck, found it, caught in the crotch 
of a tree a full eight feet above ground, the bit glis¬ 
tening at me. My big problem now was to find shelter, 
food, heat. 
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The evening shadows were threatening before I 
found a small, dry shelter behind a great boulder, high 
above an ancient, dry, tributary streambed. I gathered 
very tiny pieces of wood, scooped up pine needles and 
dropped them slowly onto the flame when it curled 
up from the flint and steel spark. I felt better at once. 

I was terribly hungry, but I knew it was possible to 
go days without food, so I didn’t let myself panic. I 
thought of Peg as I stripped off my clothes and let 
them steam near the fire. 

“I told her Fd be back,” I said through chattering 
teeth. “I promised. And I will! I’ll make it, somehow!” 

Darkness fell and I contemplated the consequences 
of keeping the fire going. Back in my damp clothes, I 
walked out into the early evening and circled my 
camp. It was not easily visible except from above, and 
even there the glow would probably be hidden. I re¬ 
turned to the fire. 

I ate sparingly of my remaining jerky and a piece 
of hardtack. Both were gritty with silt and sand. 

I took out Peg’s ribbon, looked at the frayed re¬ 
minder of her love, and put it away with a sigh. I 
wanted to fight back, to do something to offset the 
wilderness which seemed to be conquering me. I 
wanted to survive, for Peg. 

A berry bush was growing by the camp, and I 
debated whether to chance eating the fruit. That’s 
what I was thinking about when I heard a sound which 
froze my blood. 

Very clearly, in the still air of evening, I heard a 
burro bray. 

Pursuit! Somehow, I had been followed. Someone 
was almost upon me, and I was directing them with 
the fragrance of my campfire and the faint glow it 
sent up against the night! 
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I leaped up, kicked the fire into scattered coals 
and dumped earth on the flames. In a minute, there 
was total darkness. I strained to hear again the sound 
which told me clearly that white men were near.. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE CAVE 


I took my gear and fled toward a rock outcropping 
near the edge of the canyon, struggling to keep from 
complete panic. Peace had vanished like smoke. 

Every stump, tree, bush and rock now became 
places for an enemy to hide. 

I threw myself behind the outcropping and strained 
to hear. T listened so hard it seemed to me I could hear 
the very silence itself. 

“Could I have imagined it?” I whispered, and my 
whisper sounded like a mountain echo in my ear. 

Now the silence grew so long and so intense that I 
wanted to do something to break it. The lack of noise, 
the absence of sound became more of a threat than 
the animal’s braying, with its message of men nearby. 

“I can’t stay here,” I told myself. “If I run, I’ve got 
a chance, even though I don’t know where I am, or 
where I’m going. But whatever’s ahead can’t be as 
bad as what’s behind.” 

I checked the rifle, made sure the ax was still tight 
in the bedroll, then on hands and knees, afraid of 
being seen even in the black night, I began crawling. 
I eased away. Using the outline of a mountain peak 
against the night sky as a landmark, I slipped slowly 
towards it, away from the sound that had ripped my 
new world apart. 

I don’t know how long I crawled. But my hands 
were cut and bleeding from a thousand sharp stones 
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and thorns. My pants hadn’t protected my knees much 
more. 

At long last, when the moon came up, making my 
shadow startlingly clear, I spotted a hollow by a great 
tree and decided to curl up in it. 

When I had rested and felt calm again, I eased out 
of my hollow and sought a high point along the rim. 
Through the moonlight I could see rows of evergreen 
like stiff guardians of the night. Far beyond, over a 
small meadow glistening silver from a stream cross¬ 
ing it, I could see the black shadowed forest itself. 

And I saw something else. 

Campfire! It was well below me, sheltered from 
casual eyes by the dense trees. I could see it only as 
a faint glow. 

“Not an Indian’s,” I told myself. “Too big.” I knew 
the old joke about a “white man’s fire” being too big 
and using up too much wood. “Got to be white men’s 
fire. And they’re not afraid, either, or they’d not be 
so bold with that blaze.” 

I leaned back against a boulder and tried to think. 
By now I was even catching the scent of smoke. If 
that wasn’t my imagination, it confirmed even more 
that it was no Indian fire. The Crow, whose braves 
hunted these lands, were known to be skilled in hiding 
both smoke and fire. 

Whoever was after me was gaining, and they 
wouldn’t have come this far if they didn’t mean to 
catch up. 

I wondered how many there were. A posse? 
Shorty Ferrell? I stared into the night again, watching 
the faint orange glow of enemy fire. 

“At least they have lost the element of surprise, and 
that puts me one up on them,” I told myself. 

I felt it was safe enough to walk on. They certainly 
couldn’t see me from this distance—as long as I didn’t 
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make a fire. I traveled through the pale moonlight, 
moving as rapidly as possible, running across open 
patches of ground until I was panting hard, my lungs 
heaving and burning. 

“This is no good,” I told myself. “They’ll be after 
me at sunup, and I’ll be worn out. They’re resting 
while I’m running. They’re eating and I’m starving.” 

“There’s one way,” I mused. “They’ve got horses, 
probably, the burro to carry supplies. I’ve got to go 
where they can’t take the animals.” 

The moon, well above the dark shoulders of moun¬ 
tains, showed deep canyons, wide and wild. I thought 
I could hear a river far below, tumbling across great 
boulders. 

My eyes went again to the canyon and the next 
range of mountains. “It’s dangerous,” I told myself. 
“If I slip, I’ll never walk out of there. But if I can ■ 
cross that river and climb the other side .. . 

I studied the terrain for a long time. My eyes 
picked out the beginning of an animal trail which 
probably led down to the water. That meant there 
was another trail leading up and out, too. The trail 
was too narrow for horses. Deer, most likely, traveled 
it. If they could do it, so could I. 

“Let’s hope those horses can’t,” I said. I began to 
pick my way down the canyon wall, gripping my rifle. 

Before dawn, I had reached the floor of the canyon. 
The river’s roar was loud. Nothing could have been 
heard above its rush down the canyon. I quit trying 
to be quiet, and scrambled along the river bank until 
I found a place where I could enter the water. 

“Which way?” I asked. “Be daylight soon, and 
they’ll be moving. If I can throw them off by wading 
in the water, and then find a hiding place on the other 
side, I can sleep awhile.” 

The river bed was solid with small stones and peb- 
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bles. I waded out to my waist and moved slowly 
against the swift, icy waters. I figured my followers 
would be more likely to expect me to take the easy 
way, downstream. So I went upstream. 

When the sun’s first rays painted the distant peaks 
with pink and gold, I decided I’d waded as far as I 
could. Soon anyone scouting above would see my 
movements. 

I found a cut in the bank, hoisted myself out by 
some overhanging roots. 

I walked along the bank, and when I found a game 
trail, began moving up. My boots squished, and I hurt 
from a thousand cuts, bruises and nicks, but I had to 
keep going. The trees hid me fairly well and I stayed 
close to them, hugging the shadows which the climb¬ 
ing sun had not yet chased away. 

* It seemed a couple of hours before I saw a small 
cave under some heavy brush and rock. By now, 
every muscle screamed for rest. 

Remembering that wild animals might have had 
the same idea about the dark, cool recesses in the 
canyon wall, I entered the cave with care. My eyes 
gradually made out the interior. 

“Very small,” I grunted. “Unless somebody is right 
on top of this place, they’d never spot it.” 

I sat down and managed to draw off my wet boots, 
pull the socks from my red and white feet, and rub 
some life into the toes. Then I went to sleep without 
even unrolling my blankets. 

I don’t know how long I slept. It seemed my eyes 
had barely closed when they popped open. My heart 
was jumping around inside my chest like a loose 
spring. My hand felt for the rifle while I strained 
every fiber of my being listening for whatever had 
awakened me. 

A blue jay was screeching nearby. “Danger! Dan- 
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jer!” That’s what Peg said the jays always screamed. 
I had always thought it sounded more like, “Snake! 
Snake!” 

The word made me recoil. Frantically I stared at 
the shadows by the cave’s entrance. My blood curdled 
as I thought of rattlesnakes. They lived in caves, too. 

The blue jays were still crying. They saw something 
and they were telling the world they didn’t like it. 

I eased the gun up, the long muzzle pointing toward 
the unseen danger. Slowly I crawled toward the en¬ 
trance, keeping to one side, my rifle in hand. 

My eyes squinted against the sun. At last I was 
close enough to see clearly beyond the cave’s mouth. 
Brush nearly covered it. 

I pressed my spine against the cool wall of the 
cave, making myself as small a target as possible. My 
stare took in the steeply sloping ground below. Noth¬ 
ing moved, except for the blue jays. They were 
fluttering above some brush closer to the side of the 
mountain. 

There was only one way I could see what they were 
screaming about. I raised the rifle and stepped out¬ 
side the cave. 

Nothing. Nothing was outside but the bright sun¬ 
light dappling the ground, the flashing jays and a 
thousand green trees whispering softly as the sun 
played through their branches. 

I sighed with relief and lowered the gun. 

Then I saw it: a great yellow mountain cat, with 
'eyes of green fire, and a long, slender tail curling 
slowly back and forth. 

With a squall that stood my hair on end, the big 
cat sprang. I dropped my rifle and barely got my 
hands and arms up before the heavy beast struck me 
full in the chest. I went down with its hot, screaming 
breath in my face. 
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CHAPTER 5: THE BOOT PRINT 


I grabbed the mountain lion by the ears, one hand 
on either side, in an attempt to keep those long fangs 
away from my throat. In the same instant, I remem¬ 
bered to roll my body aside, exposing my rib cage 
and back. I had seen what a house cat could do with 
those raking hind legs, and I didn’t want those slicing 
claws in my stomach. 

With all my strength, I threw the big animal’s head 
as far back as possible. He was breaking my eardrums 
with hideous squalls that scared me almost as much 
as those fangs and claws. Under my straining, the 
cat’s head moved back slightly. 

I tried to get to my feet, and staggering, with a 
mighty heave, I threw the cat back and jumped for 
my rifle. 

The cat seemed to almost turn inside his own skin. 
A snake coiling back on itself could not have been 
more smooth, more effortless. He vanished into the 
brush. 

I lowered the rifle, and started shaking in reaction 
to my brief battle. 

Blood was pouring pretty good from some punc¬ 
ture wounds. I’d have to get to a cold stream fast and 
clean up the damage. 

Wearily, once more, I picked up my gear. Outside 
the cave I stopped. The big cat’s cold yellow eyes were 
watching me from behind a dead tree stump. We 
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stared at each other in frozen silence. 

He was entirely hidden except for the broad, flat 
face with its menacing eyes. I didn’t know if he was 
going to attack me again or not. I felt for my bowie 
knife in my belt. 

Remembering the jerky, I pulled out one of the 
few remaining pieces and threw it underhanded toward 
the cat. “Nice kitty! Have a piece of meat.” 

The jerky lay in the duff between the big cat and 
me. I began easing down toward the water. My 
wounds were hurting and I could imagine infection 
already setting in. I kept looking around, but it wasn’t 
until I was well down the mountain, that I turned 
my head in time to see the cat move out from his 
shelter. He sniffed the meat, then began to chew. 

“Maybe you’ll trade that for me,” I said. “Dried 
meat’s better for you than fresh meat, anyway. At 
least, it’s better for me!” 

My little joke surprised me. Maybe I was learning 
to control my thoughts, to handle bad situations with¬ 
out getting scared to death. 

At the stream, I thoroughly bathed my wounds. 
The mountain lion was nowhere to be seen, and I 
was sure he didn’t have any wounds to bathe. 

As I waded out of the stream, the blue jays began 
to scream again. 

The cat was obviously still on my trail. But was he 
hoping for more meat? Or was he after me? I didn’t 
know, but I feared he was really looking for some¬ 
thing bigger than a couple of pieces of jerky. 

I really wasn’t doing well at all. My shoulder 
and arm still hurt from the landslide. My wounds 
were clean, but they throbbed. And mostly, my body 
was suffering from too little food and too many long, 
hard hours of walking, running and sudden, violent 
encounters. 
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“Adams,” I told myself, “you’re not going to be 
able to keep this up much longer.” 

It was against my nature to kill anything, but T had 
to have meat. There were plenty of squirrels around. 
And chipmunks. Even a greenhorn like me should be 
able to get a little food with a rock or a stick for a 
weapon. 

I glanced back. There was no sign of the big cat. 
I put my rifle down and picked up a rock to throw 
at two squirrels scolding me from the base of a big 
pine tree. 

“It’s you or me,” I said softly, and threw the rock. 
It struck a boulder and made sparks fly. The squirrels 
fled up the tree, scolding shrilly. 

“Well,” I said, picking up another rock. “Maybe 
from your viewpoint, you’d rather it was me.” 

The squirrels scampered sideways around the tree 
trunk. I circled, stepping carefully, hearing their lit¬ 
tle claws on the other side. In ten minutes, I sighed 
and gave up. “Too dam smart for me,” I admitted. 

As I started to pick up my rifle again, I saw a lizard 
on a white, dead log. I picked up a short heavy branch 
and took a tentative step towards him. I’d heard they 
were good to eat. 

The lizard let me approach fairly close. He raised 
his long, slender body by his front feet and tried to 
catch a better glimpse of me. I raised my club. He 
vanished down the far side of the log. 

“Didn’t really want lizard, anyway. I’d rather have 
some berries.” I walked over to some green berries 
with just a blush of pink. They were obviously not 
quite ripe. I bit into one and promptly spat it out. 

I walked on and spotted a chipmunk nibbling on 
some seeds. I’d had the little rodents eat out of my 
hand, hadn’t I? This would be easy. I got close enough 
to bring my stick down in a long, hard arc. It shat- 
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tered on the ground. The chipmunk had taken evasive 
action and was protesting furiously. I didn’t speak 
enough chipmunk to know what he was saying. 

“Well, I know I can catch fish. Better have another 
try at them.” 

I found a clear, deep pool where I could see trout 
going through their leaping exercises. I made sure 
my shadow didn’t fall on the pool as I found a long 
worm under a rock, baited my hook and tossed the 
line into the water. The water boiled instantly. The 
line tightened on my hand. I jerked hard. 

A shiny fish sailed through the air, slapped wetly 
against a boulder and flopped on the bank. I dropped 
the line and pounced on my prey. He was slick as a 
greased wagon hub, but I got a finger through a gill 
and proudly stood up. My stomach already felt better. 

As I turned away from the stream, the fish gave a 
frantic wiggle and shot out of my hands. He landed 
by the water’s edge, bounced once on the stones, and 
vanished into the cool depths. 

“Greenhorn,” I said, “you’re going to starve to 
death: even a fish can fool you.” 

I found another crawly creature and tossed it into 
the pool. But I guess my first victim had told his 
friends. Nobody came to dinner. 

I moved downstream a hundred yards, looking for 
bait. As I moved toward a little sand bar, my eyes 
froze on sign: a fresh boot track was still filling with 
water, seeping back slowly. It was a small print. 

“Shorty Ferrell!” 

I scanned the silent mountains for movement. 
There was nothing, I took another look at the boot 
track and saw a neat burro print nearby. That made 
sense. A horse was not as sure-footed in the mountains 
as a burro. 

That’s as far as I thought. Fear seized me, drove 
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all thoughts of hunger from my mind, and sent me 
scurrying for my gear. I plunged into the safety of 
the dense underbrush, trying not to breathe at all, 
and climbed hard and fast, bent low, until I was 
forced to stop. 

There was still no sound, no movement. Only the 
great, silent mountains marshaled around. Even the 
trees were quiet. No breeze swayed their branches. No 
animal stirred. The utter quiet was frightening. 

By the time I had my wind back, I’d thought things 
through. My relentless pursuer was obviously taking 
the road of least resistance, following the stream. My 
best course lay up, away from the water. 

It was one of the most difficult things I had ever 
done. I climbed quietly as possible, staying low and 
trying not to disturb animals, blue jays, or even a 
leaf, which might betray me. I knew that hunters 
looked for motion, an indication that a living thing 
was in the area. 

Why was my pursuer so easily able to stay on my 
trail? He seemed to be coming after me like relentless 
fate. 

The answer came to me: he hates. Shorty Ferrell 
hates me. From what I’d heard, he had hated being 
a short man. He was mad at nature for slighting him. 
That’s why, some of the people at the fort had hinted, 
he had built up his body until he was tremendously 
strong. That’s why he had a big chest and powerful 
arms strengthened by years as a frontier blacksmith. 
He was mean, short-tempered and mad at the world. 
He was the opposite of his partner, the tall, thin 
Sandy Ferguson I was accused of killing. Sandy had 
been popular with everyone, although he also had 
his nasty streak, like using trace chains to beat a horse. 

The frontier was a rough place; men were not 
always as gentle as they might have been back east. 
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But I wasn’t back east, and Shorty Ferrell had set 
himself the task of catching up to me, and he was 
coming mighty close. 

As the day wore on and my weakened body seemed 
to sag more and more, I found myself almost wishing 
Shorty would catch up. I’d at least get something to 
eat. Or would I? 

“No. No, you wouldn’t, Adams. He didn’t chase 
you all this way to feed you. You’re going to have to 
keep going on your own. Keep going—for Peg’s sake, 
if not yours.” 

I took out the ribbon, and holding it, felt somehow 
reassured. It was all the link I had with my old life. 
It was all I had that made life worth living. I would 
not quit—and I would not starve. 

I fought off an assault of crushing loneliness and 
began to wonder about a place to spend the night. I 
was aware of the many little animals which scam¬ 
pered away in the underbrush or stopped to watch 
me. I knew there had to be a way to get one for food, 
but my rock-throwing and club-pounding didn’t im¬ 
prove as the afternoon wore on. 

Panting and exhausted, I reached the flat top of a 
mountain which seemed to tower above all those 
around. I sat down, trying to recover from the climb, 
the day’s events and alarms. I looked carefully in all 
directions below. It seemed I could see for miles, but 
there was nothing that looked like a man and burro. 
No sign of the mountain lion either. I didn’t know 
if he had quit following me or not. I figured Shorty 
Ferrell had passed me while I was still close to the 
stream. He probably was well ahead and far below 
me. That was the only real consolation I had. For 
the time being, perhaps, I had managed to lose him. 
Or he had lost me. 

“The one thing I absolutely must do,” I said, “is 
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find something to eat. If I can’t get meat, I’m going 
to take a chance on roots or berries, whatever I can 
find.” 

I started, looking around. I had heard something. 

It came again, die low, gutteral sound of a wild 
animal. It was deep throated, yet not really menacing. 
It seemed like the pitiful cry of a desperate young 
animal, although I didn’t know just what. 

Did it come from below the edge of the plateau 
where I stood? I walked cautiously to the cliff edge 
and looked down. 
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CHAPTER 6: GRIZZLY CUB 


“Grizzly cub!” 

I saw the grayish hairs which marked the largest 
and most fearsome of animals I’d ever heard about. 
He was pacing up and down on a narrow ledge 
twenty feet below me, above a sharp drop-off into 
a canyon. With every step, the very young cub was 
whining, almost sobbing. 

“How’d you get down there?” I thought of the 
mother and glanced' around in a hurry. In the condi¬ 
tion I was in, there was no way I could escape the 
charge of a mad mother grizzly. But I saw no sign 
of her. I looked back at the cub. 

Next to the sheer face of the cliff, on the ledge, 
debris was piled. I could imagine what had happened. 
“So you got caught in a rock slide, too?” I asked the 
cub. “Lucky you only got a short ride . . . .” 

I stopped. A vulture was circling over the canyon. 
I watched it as it dropped on motionless wings, under 
the clear blue sky and sailed into the canyon. It 
braked its descent, then settled clumsily behind some 
boulders where other vultures raised their ugly heads 
from a huge body. 

“So that’s what happened, little one? Your mother 
wasn’t as lucky as you. She missed the ledge when 
the landslide let go.” 

All of a sudden, I felt both glad and sad. It could 
have been me, dead under a violent landslide. Instead, 
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it was a mother grizzly which the wilderness had 
claimed. 

“I don’t know which of us is worse off, though," 
I said. “I’m going to end up alone, with nobody to 
bury me if I don’t get something to eat. And that 
little cub can’t be much better off.” 

The motherless bear was pacing back and forth, 
back and forth incessantly, never stopping his sobs. 
I couldn’t let him starve to death. Maybe if I could 
get him up, he could shift for himself. I tried to reas¬ 
sure myself, but I knew he was far too young to man¬ 
age life on his own. 

Out of my pack I took a coil of rope. It wasn’t the 
newest rope I’d ever seen; it had been through some 
hard times. The edges were frayed, but it wasn’t rot¬ 
ten. I decided it would hold me. Hold me and a baby 
bear cub. 

“You just quiet down now,” I told the cub. “I’m 
going to try to get you out of there.” 

He kept up his constant flat-footed pacing, reaching 
the edge of the narrow shelf, then turning back to 
put his front paws on the sheer face of the cliff, look¬ 
ing up at me, crying pitifully. 

“Starving to death is hard, isn’t it, boy?” I asked. 
“I know something about that myself. Let’s see what 
I can find to snug this rope around.” 

There was only one choice: a shattered stump of 
an ancient pine, a snag perhaps fifteen feet tall with 
weathered trunk and probably no life. I hoped its 
roots were still strong. 

“Not very sturdy.” I slid the rope’s end around and 
knotted it, testing my weight by leaning against the 
rope. 

I fed the coil between my fingers, pulling it tight 
and prepared to go over. The distant mountains were 
so intensely purple and the sky so pretty, my eyes 
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almost hurt as I took the rope and, looking up, 
backed slowly over the lip of the cliff. 

“Watch out,” I called to the cub. The end of the 
rope dangled in front of him. He didn’t seem to no¬ 
tice, just kept up his restless pacing. 

I set my scarred boot toes into whatever small clefts 
in the cliff I could find. By taking most of the weight 
on the rope, I inched my way down to the shelf beside 
the bear. 

When I reached him, he paused, stuck a quivering 
nose toward me, testing the scent of this new creature 
which had come down to him so slowly, when he un¬ 
doubtedly had tumbled down, hard. 

I held out my hand in a slow invitation for him to 
take a closer sniff and decide I was on his side. “You 
going to come to me?” 

He took a whiff, sneezed and backed off a pace. 
I laughed. “Try to ignore what you think I smell like,” 
I told him. “Come on. I’ll try to get you out of here 
to some place safe.” 

The cub made stunting sounds. I reached out for 
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him, but he backed away. 

“Don’t be afraid! I’m like you: another down-and- 
outer all alone in the wilderness. Come on! I won’t 
hurt you.” 

I advanced slowly; the cub backed toward the edge 
of the shelf. I stopped, holding my breath. 

“You take another step, young fellow, and you’ll 
be down there with your mother.” 

The cub moved hesitantly forward. I held out my 
hand. He came slowly toward it and sniffed again. 

“See? A perfectly harmless hand. Now just hold 
still.” Carefully, I patted the brown head, then worked 
my hand back along and down his shoulders. He 
responded to the petting by putting his forepaw on 
my chest. 
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“There, now! That’s better. Let’s see if I can get 
you up on my pack frame where you’ll have a place 
for your paws. If you’ll just hold steady. I’ll give you 
a ride straight up. Then maybe both of us can find 
something to eat.” 

The cub let me lift him to my shoulders and ease 
him onto the webbing of my pack frame, but he was 
too frightened. He let go and went back to pacing and 
crying. I got him onto the rack once more. But when 
I started to straighten up, the motion frightened him. 
He jumped off again. 

“Now, listen,” I said. “I’m using up what little 
strength I’ve got, and you’re not cooperating. I know 
you’re scared, and you’re hungry, and you want your 
mother, but I’m the best offer you’ll ever get. Now, 
get back up there and stay put!” 

With his hind paws once again braced in the web¬ 
bing, I stood slowly, reaching around low to support 
him with my hands. I lifted him a little higher so his 
weight was better balanced and keeping a hand on his 
rump, put my left foot upon the face of the cliff and 
tested our weight by leaning back on the rope. It 
snapped and spanged with the extra pounds of bear, 
but it held. 

Now I dug my boots into the wall and pulled us 
up, hand over hand. The rope creaked ominously. My 
passenger was roaring in fright and clawing at me. 
The rope kept popping. Strands stretched, held, then 
popped some more. Could they possibly hold? 

“Just a few more feet... 

The rope went slack. I thought for a sickening 
moment all was lost. But the rope snapped tight again, 
even though more strands broke. I figured the tree to 
which I’d tied the other end had either bent a little or 
perhaps the loop had slipped upward. 

“Bear,” I whispered, “if that happens one more 
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time, I’m going to be so weak I’ll never get us to the 
top. 

I reached slowly over my head, gripped the rope 
and pulled us one more foot along the way. 

“Just a little bit more! Just a few more. . . .” 

The cub struggled and with a forepaw reached for 
the cliff. I misjudged my weight and my foot slipped. 
The rope popped another strand. I was soaked in 
sweat, my hands almost too clammy to hold onto any¬ 
thing. If we fell from this height, I’d land on my back 
and probably break my spine. The thought made me 
want to climb faster, but I kept on, slowly hauling us, 
hand over hand over hand. 

My eye finally came level with the cliff edge. The 
cub was trying to scramble off. 

I took another hold on the rope and saw the other 
end tighten against the trunk. The bear’s scramble was 
causing minor explosions along the whole length of 
the rope. It was letting go with terrible speed. The cub 
reached the top and jumped to safe ground as the rope 
kept breaking strands. 

Frantically, I grabbed for a small shrub growing at 
the edge of the cliff. I gave one haul on the rope and 
it let go with a loud pop. The end sailed through the 
air. I clutched for the bush. With a mighty effort, I 
threw my chest forward, balanced my weight on my 
hip, then managed to haul a weary leg onto level 
ground. 

I scrambled forward and sprawled on my back. 

The cub was pacing back and forth, looking at me. 

I blinked. He was just an infant, sure enough. He 
wouldn’t be able to care for himself. I didn’t know 
how old he was, but since he had still been with his 
mother, he probably didn’t eat just anything. 

“Listen, cub,” I told him, “I’ll take a look in my 
pack and see what Cora might have put in there that’ll 
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suit your fancy, but I don’t know what it could be.” 

I rummaged around and found some sugar to mix 
with water in my canteen. Maybe he’d like that. 
“What’s a little community drinking among friends?” 

The little fellow took to the sweet water after a 
couple of exploratory tastes. He stood up on his hind 
legs and held the canteen with both forepaws. 

“That’ll keep you going awhile anyway.” I replaced 
the canteen on my belt, hoisted the pack one more 
weary time, and started off. The cub stood looking at 
me. “It’s all right; you can come along. If there’s any¬ 
thing I don’t need, it’s another mouth to feed, but I 
can’t let you down now, can I?” 

I started off again, the cub swaying at my heels. We 
swung off the mountain, cutting down the far side, 
away from the direction I figured Shorty Ferrell had 
gone. My legs were trembling from fatigue. 

We had gone only about a half mile up a trail and 
were standing beside a beautiful small lake when the 
cub stopped and began eating berries off a giant bush. 
“No cub, don’t eat those berries, they’re poison.” 

But the cub kept right on eating. The berries didn’t 
seem to be bothering him any, so I decided to try a 
taste. That’s when I discovered the difference between 
saskatoons and com lilies. 

Those saskatoons tasted so good and sweet that I 
just sat down beside that bush and ate for what must 
have been a half-hour. 

By this time, the cub had moved on and was 
digging up roots. I went to see what they were. “Wild 
radishes. Thanks, cub, this is turning into a great 
meal.” 

The cub finally got his fill and sat back on his 
haunches to watch me. He was a bright little cuss. “I 
guess I can’t just keep calling you cub, you’d better 
have a name.” 
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I decided to call him Ben, after Ben Franklin, the 
smartest man I ever heard tell of. It seemed fitting. 
After all this cub was the smartest bear I ever met. 

Finally, I got my fill of all the different foods Ben 
had found to eat. It was so peaceful at that little lake 
that I decided to make camp and stay the night. It 
had been a tough day for both of us. 
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CHAPTER 7: WOLVES IN THE NIGHT 


With a full stomach, I felt braver. So I made a 
small fire. 

“Ben, you saved my life, showing me all the things 
to eat. I appreciate it. Let’s go down to that little lake 
and wash up, Ben. Then we’ll see about getting us a 
comfortable place to sleep before dark.” 

I cut down some evergreen branches and made us 
a lean-to on the downwind side of a large boulder, 
piling the heaviest branches into a roof of sorts. I lay 
down to sleep shortly after dusk. I was bone tired, but 
I felt good. I had a companion and food in my belly. 

Ben curled up nearby and we went to sleep. 

A wolf howl brought me awake. The night was 
black and cold. The howl was close. Another wolf 
now answered. Then another and another. 

I waited tensely as the pack’s cries grew harsh and 
bolder. Ben had his nose under the foot of my blanket 
and did not seem concerned about any approaching 
wolves. I wondered if the grizzly knew instinctively 
that few, if any, wild animals would bother a grizzly. 
It didn’t matter; what did matter was that a pack of 
hungry wolves might not be afraid of one greenhorn 
alone in their hunting grounds. 

Wood had been so plentiful all around camp that 
it hadn’t seemed necessary to lay in more of a supply 
than I would need to rebuild my fire once or twice in 
the night. Now I wished fervently I had consideredJhe 
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possibilities that always threaten survival in the wilder¬ 
ness. I still had a lot to learn. 

“Ben,” I whispered, “those wolves seem to have 
called in all the neighbors, too.” 

I fought a feeling of hopelessness as I built up the 
fire. My meager woodpile would never last the night. 
I knew that it was not generally thought that wolves 
would attack humans, but one lone man might not 
stop them if they were hungry enough. 

“Ben,” I said, “I wish I could be as unconcerned as 
you. Maybe you’d better sit up and worry with me. 
They may come after me and decide to sample you, 
too.” 

Although they had sounded very close, the wolves 
were a long time in coming. They called repeatedly, 
gathering the pack. When I heard them closing in, 
sounding like one long howl, I built up the fire again, 
and sat cradling my rifle. 

Now I saw wolves’ green-glowing eyes by starlight. 
They stayed well back from the fire, but their eyes 
caught the cold pinpoints of celestial light and I knew 
where they were. I could not see any forms, but the 
eyes were enough. I counted carefully. “Six, maybe 
seven pairs of eyes. Smart, too, every one of them. 
They know enough to stay well back out of rifle range. 
Even in the wilderness, the smart ones are careful.” 

I had a thought: suppose I fired one shot and killed 
one wolf, maybe the others would run. But which one 
should I shoot? And if I was wrong, would they be 
upon me before I could reload the single shot, black- 
powder and ball weapon? 

As I debated, a pair of eyes moved closer. I won¬ 
dered whether it was the pack leader or an expendable 
member who’d not developed sufficient caution. I de¬ 
cided it was probably the leader and therefore the best 
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opportunity to make one shot count most. Slowly I 
raised the rifle. 

Something nudged my side. I jumped just as the 
deafening blast of the long rifle shattered the night. 
The eyes of the bravest, or most foolhardy, wolf dis¬ 
appeared. The night became black and empty. Not an 
eye glowed. 

In the same second, I grabbed for my bowie knife 
and looked down. Then stopped fast. “Ben, you nearly 
scared me to death!” 

The cub sniffed the long rifle carefully, sneezed at 
the smell of gunpowder and sat down on his haunches 
before me. 

“I don’t know whether to laugh or throw you out,” 
I said. “You made me waste a shot and you scared me 
plenty. But from now on, I’ll have to remember to 
keep my eyes open in all directions.” 

The cub licked my whiskers, nudged around my 
waist for the canteen, then seemed to lose interest 
when I didn’t offer it to him. I built up the fire and 
hoped Shorty Ferrell couldn’t see it. Ben stuck his 
nose under the blanket and in a minute was com¬ 
pletely under, just like a human. 

I laughed, and suddenly relaxed. 

It was a long time before I saw the wolves’ eyes 
again. They were bunched and staying well back, 
apparently timid now of the thunderous noise of my 
gun. I waited through the night, hearing threatening 
yowls and occasional snapping and growling. I built 
up our fire with the last of the wood. 

“Move over, Ben. I don’t think they’ll be back.” I 
pulled the cover off the cub and lay down. 

It was coming dawn when I felt Ben stir, and in¬ 
stinctively reached for my knife. But there were only 
the normal dawn sounds. 

“Well, Ben,” I said, sticking my head up, “we’re 
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right back where we started. You need something to 
eat and so do I. Let’s see if we can do something 
about that.” 

I found a deer grazing at the edge of a meadow. 
It was a little early in the morning for good light, 
but my shot was good. I hated shooting, but I 
had to follow nature’s laws to stay alive. The animals 
didn’t kill out of blood lust; they killed to eat, to stay 
alive only, and that is what I had to do. I removed 
the choicest cuts and stripped off the skin. I tried to 
remember what I’d heard about tanning hides. I had 
no salt to spare, certainly not enough for a cure. What 
did the Indians use? I didn’t know. But one thing I 
did know. I was going to be out here in the wilderness 
for a while, so it was high time I started trying to 
survive. 

I carried the meat back to camp with the wet hide 
and thought about smoking the skin. First it would 
have to be cleaned, I knew. I would find some green 
wood that would bum slowly and give off lots of 
smoke, which I’d have to pray no one saw. 

Ben wandered off on an investigation of his own, 
and I finished stretching the hide over a smoky fire, 
anxious already about the telltale plume rising into 
the sky. I hoped Shorty Ferrell wasn’t looking this 
way! Then I went after Ben. 

I came on a family of skunks living under a stump. 
The mother spotted me coming toward her three off¬ 
spring. Her button-black eyes threatened and I stood 
stock-still until her investigation was complete. 

“I won’t hurt you, little mother,” I said, advancing 
slowly. “I’m just admiring your family; that is, if it’s 
all right with you?” 

She turned away, a rippling movement of shiny 
black and white hair. Her tail trailed lightly in the 
dust, leaving thin streaks. I took this as a sign of wel- 
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come. Carefully, I moved to the stump, squatted and 
slowly reached a hand toward the three young skunks. 

They were such gentle, sweet little things, they 
made no threat to me at all. I picked up one for a 
closer examination. This upset the mother. She rushed 
toward me, stamping her feet and raising her hair. I 
quickly put.the little one down. 

The mother skunk now anxiously rounded up her 
brood. She seemed to be counting them as they tum¬ 
bled over each other. This seemed to mix her up. She’d 
get them rounded up and then they’d string out, and 
she’d go through the whole process again. 

Finally, when the mother herded the little ones 
back under their stump, I moved on. 1 felt the mother 
had not been afraid of me. She had only acted de¬ 
fensively when she thought one of her youngsters was 
threatened, as any good mother would. 

“I’m learning.” 

And again I wondered if there were something 
special in me which made me different, something 
which made me a part of the wilderness and at peace 
with it, instead of apart and an outsider. 

When a chipmunk skittered ahead of me, I decided 
to make another test. I watched the little fellow with 
the striped back and puffy cheeks. The chipmunk was 
quick and nervous, but I didn’t t hink it was fear, just 
his nature. 

“Here, let’s see if this will make us friends.” I put 
a large nut in the end of some pine needles and stood 
within arm’s length. The chipmunk dashed up the tree 
trunk beside the pine bough where I’d put the nut. 
He held on to the bark with his hind legs and stretched 
his forepaws toward the prize, but couldn’t quite 
' reach it. 

“You’re too short in the britches,” I chuckled. 
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“You’re going to have to miss that meal or figure out 
a smarter way to reach it.” 

The chipmunk made short, darting motions as he 
reached again for the nut. His dark stripes alternating 
with white were a handsome contrast to the earth 
tones over most of his body. 

“Guess I’ll have to help you, but if I do, you’ll have 
to eat it out of my hands. No extra charge for the 
personal service.” I started to reach for the nut just 
as the chipmunk figured out the puzzle for himself. 
He dropped down a foot or so on the tree trunk. Grip¬ 
ping the rougji wood with his hind legs, he launched 
his small body straight out. Forepaws reached for the 
green clump of pine needles. 

He caught the tip of the branch and bent it down. 
The nut came within easy reach. The chipmunk 
grabbed it and let go of the branch. It snapped back, 
but he was already scampering away with his delicacy. 
I laughed out loud. The sound seemed to shatter the 
mountain stillness. 

Continuing my search for Ben, I found an aban¬ 
doned hive in an old tree. It was swarming season and 
the bees must have just left. I scooped out enough 
honey to mix with water for the cub. 

I found the bear splashing in the shallow end of the 
little lake, and we went on back to camp. I’d just 
started feeding Ben the honey when I heard a twig 
snap behind me. I spun around. 

A man with a heavy rifle stood beside my smoking 
campfire. 
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CHAPTER 8: MAD JACK 


He looked like a mountain man. 

He was dressed entirely in skins: buckskin pants 
with fringes along the seams, a bearskin coat against 
the morning chill, tanned moccasins. An untanned 
cap, probably deerskin, lined with rabbit fur, entirely 
covered his skull. The cap had a foxtail for trim. Be¬ 
side the stranger, a burro with a heavy pack stood 
patiently. 

“Morning,” I said, trying to keep my voice calm. 
I wasn’t sure if the visitor was after me or not, but my 
quick guess was that he was not. 

“Momin’, yourself, Greenhorn.” 

I blinked. How did this stranger Know I was new 
to the mountains? He had a very pink face under a 
full white beard, and was in his sixties, I figured. His 
beard was not gray, it was beautifully white. 

I caught the flicker of my visitor’s intensely blue 
eyes resting momentarily on my fresh catch. “I’m 
smoking it,” I said. 

“That’s how I knew you was a greenhorn,” the 
stranger snorted. “That’s not the way you do it.” 

“I don’t have any salt to spare.” 

“Do like the Injuns; use brains.” 

“Brains?” 

“Rub ’em over the skin side. Or pickle it like you 
would a buffalo hide: saltpeter, alum and a bit of 
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arsenic. Keeps the skin from rottin’; makes the hide 
soft and easy to handle.” 

“Not many stores around here to buy such things,** 
I grinned. 

“I’m the only mercantile in a week’s hard walk.’* 
The big mountain man hitched up his leather belt. 

I noticed a bowie knife and a skinning knife like 
my own, and felt a touch of satisfaction that I had 
chosen my own implements well. The reference to a 
“week’s hard walk” made a delayed impression on me. 
I thought about that. Did the visitor know something 
about my flight? 

“You a trader?” I asked. 

“Trader and trapper. Some folks call me Mad Jack 
’cause I spend so much time alone in these mountains. 
But I like to do folks a good turn, now and then, and 
I eat regular. Which it don’t appear to me you do.” 

I sensed the superiority in the stranger’s tone and I 
thought briefly about the reference to trapping. I knew 
it was an occupation which was followed by only a 
few men in the 1850’s. The peak days had been in the 
’20’s and early ’30’s. I wondered what was the real 
reason that Mad Jack roamed the mountains. 

“You had breakfast?” I asked sociably. “Got some 
venison if you’ve hungry.” 

“Ate before sunup, like always. But I’ve been 
travelin’ some and could use a drink.” 

“Right off the snow pack,” I grinned, waving at the 
lake. “Help yourself.” 

The trapper moved silently forward, the heavy 
rifle held lightly in his powerful hand. The weapon 
was old, I saw. It showed signs of long use. I had seen 
one like it before. It was a .60 caliber, handmade for 
the mountain men by Hawken Brothers of St. Louis. 
I knew that it would stop a buffalo or a grizzly. Trap- 
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pers didn’t shoot their victims because the ball spoiled 
the pelt. 

“Nothin’ as good as cold water,” Jack said, rubbing 
his left hand across his dripping mouth. “Good for 
what ails you, too. Try it sometime for cuts and bites.” 

“Already did,” I admitted. “A mountain cat took a 
notion to chew on me awhile back and I tried the 
water. Always heard mountain men swear by it.” 

The trapper looked thoughtfully at my camp. “You 
had visitors last night, I see. But they didn’t bother 
you none, I guess.” 

“You mean the wolves?” 

“And a mountain lion. Saw the sign as Number 
Seven came up.” 

“Number Seven?” 

“My burro. He’s the seventh. Used to name ’em 
like horses, but it got too hard to think up new names 
whenever I got another burro. So I started numberin’ 
them.” 

“You had more than six burros before this one?” 

“Hard on animals in these mountains. Hard on a 
man, too. Why, of all of us who was at the summer 
rendezvous at Green River in ’33, I reckon more’n 
half of us is dead. Didn’t die easy, most of ’em.” 

“I always heard it was a hard life,” I agreed. I sat 
down on a piece of partially rotted log. 

The visitor squatted on his heels. “Hard? Why, you 
don’t know the meanin’ of the word! Why, let me tell 
you. . . 

He launched into a long-winded tale of fighting In¬ 
dians, shooting buffalo on the plains, tangling single- 
handedly with monstrous grizzlies and a thousand 
escapes from rock slides, flash floods, blizzards and 
being dumped into the icy rivers from birchbark 
canoes. The nonstop narrative consumed about an 
hour, I figured. 
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When Jack stopped to gulp again from the clear 
mountain lake, I had made an assessment. Mad Jack 
was flamboyant, loud-mouthed and self-centered. The 
fact that he was a trapper automatically made me dis¬ 
like him. But I was glad to see him. He was company. I 
figured Jack didn’t know about me being a fugitive. 
I decided to test him. 

“I’ll bet you never leave this place, Jack. So pretty 
and peaceful, not like the settlements.” 

Mad Jack snorted. “The last time I went to town 
for supplies, I like to never got back. I borrowed a 
wagon, but it was so dry crossin’ the plains to the hills 
that there wagon like to fell apart. Fact is, I had to 
soak it a week in a mountain stream to get it to hold 
together enough to get it back. And them oxen, well, 
sir, I’ll tell you, they was so weak and poorly I had 
to lift ’em to their feet each morning by grabbin’ 
them by their tails and hoistin’ them up.” 

I wanted to smile. Mad Jack seemed very serious. 
I decided I wouldn’t chance straining our new friend¬ 
ship by laughing. “What kind of supplies would you 
be willing to trade?” I asked. 

“I got some of everythin’. Not on Number Seven 
there, of course. I got me a little hideout back up in 
these mountains apiece. Tell me what you want, and 
I’ll bring it by the next time I’m through—if Number 
Seven ain’t packin’ it right now.” 

“I could use a little salt and some sugar for Ben.” 

“Ben? You got a partner?” 

“Grizzly cub.” I pointed to the cub which Mad Jack 
had been studiously pretending not to see. “Saved him 
after his mother got killed in a rockslide.” 

“He’ll grow up to eat you alive.” 

“Ben and I are friends.” 

“Now, yes; later, not likely.” 
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“I’ll take the chance.” 

Jack shrugged. “Suit yourself, Greenhorn.” He 
started towards his burro. 

“Wait! No need going off mad.” 

“Not mad. Just goin’.” 

I thought the trapper’s tone had softened a little. “I 
could really use some sugar for Ben. I’ve only got a 
little wild honey.” 

Mad Jack seemed to reconsider. “Don’t hold with 
feedin’ grizzlies which’ll grow up and chew your arm 
off clear up to your neck. But it’s your arm.” 

I was relieved. 

“What you got to trade?” Jack asked. 

“Not much. One of my knives, maybe.” 

“You really are travelin’ light, ain’t you, Green¬ 
horn? You didn’t say what your name was.” 

I nodded at Ben. “No, I didn’t.” 

Mad Jack looked me full in the eye. “I guess I’ll 
just call you James Adams.” 

I tried to keep my voice steady. “Why would you 
do that?” 

“I met a feller back aways. Told me he was looking 
for James Adams. You’re him, right enough.” 

I was scared and startled. Had I run from Shorty 
Ferrell to blunder into another captor named Mad 
Jack? 

“Somebody looking for me?” I suppose it sounded 
silly, but that’s what I asked. 

“Says he’s got personal business with you, Adams.” 
He began gathering sticks for a small fire. “Short kind 
of a feller, he was. Big chest. Way out of size to his 
height. All rock and muscle, I’d say. Missing part of 
one ear. You bite it off?” 

“No. I heard he lost it in a fight.” 

Mad Jack grinned. “Reminded me of a bulldog I 
once had.” He walked to his burro and began to un- 
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load some supplies. Then he built up my fire. “Kind of 
an animal that gets a holt and never lets go. Especially 
when there’s a $500 reward, dead or alive.” 

“What!” 

Mad Jack smiled. “You didn’t know about that, eh? 
Now I’ll bet you never knew you were worth any¬ 
where near that much money to anyone, did you?” Mad 
Jack began to stir up some flapjack batter. Every¬ 
thing this mountain man did seemed strange to me. He 
was about to flip the delicious smelling cakes. 

“You lost your tongue, eh, Adams? That mean 
you lost your appetite, too?” 

“I could eat, Mr....” 

“Not ‘Mister.’ Just Mad Jack.” 

“You didn’t say where you met this fellow.” 

“Nope, I didn’t.” Jack flipped the first cake neatly 
in the air. It turned and landed, brown side up, in the 
pan. “I hope it won’t spoil your appetite, but I run 
into him yesterday late. And he was sore as a she-bear 
with a nose full of bee stings. Seems he had been fol¬ 
lowin’ your trail and lost it.” 

“I’ve been trying to hide my trail.” 

Mad Jack snorted. “You shore ain’t tried hard. But 
when he told me where he’d lost it, I just naturally got 
curious and did some trackin’ on my own. I seen 
where you just cut and run like you was bein’ pitch- 
forked at every step. Followed you here easy.” 

I looked at him, trying to figure if he was playing 
cat and mouse with me. I decided to take a chance, 
“You ever been in a spot where there was nothing to 
do but run?” 

“You mean ’cause nobody’d listen to your side of 
things afore they strung you up?” 

I nodded. “Something like that.” 

“Had a few fellers feel that way about me, some 
time back, but I didn’t really stop to see what they 
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wanted. When there’s more of ’em than there is of me, 
I just sort of hanker to be movin’ off, fast.” 

There was a hint of smile in his words. It made me 
feel a little easier. “You ever run when you were 
innocent?” 

“All the time.” He snorted, slapping his leg in warm 
appreciation of his own humor. 

I felt better. “Something like that happened to me, 
too.” 

“So you skedaddled?” 

“Seemed like the sensible thing to do.” 

Mad Jack said, “You goin’ to eat this with your 
hands or you got somethin’ to put it on?” 

Ben came bounding over as we started to eat. The 
cub tried to grab the food I was putting in my mouth. 
I laughed, feeling relief that Mad Jack wasn’t an 
enemy and that Ben was staying around. I had an 
uneasy feeling about Shorty, now that I knew he was 
staying on my trail. 

Mad Jack could almost read my thoughts. “When I 
run acrost this here Shorty feller again, I’ll send him 
off on a wild goose chase. That’ll give you a few days 
start. You head up this draw and cut over that next 
range of mountains for about two days. I’ll catch up 
with you and show you how to build a decent shelter. 
You’re goin’ to need one.” 

“Ben and I’ll make out.” 

Mad Jack picked up the hatchet he’d used to chop 
wood for the fire and slid it back into his belt. “I knew 
a man built hisself a cabin out of green wood, poor 
feller.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“He liked to drowned hisself when all the sap run 
out.” Mad Jack snorted gleefully. 

“I’ll try not to drown myself,” I promised, “when 
I build myself a cabin.” 
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“You think I’m joshin’?” Mad Jack reached for the 
comer brace of my lean-to. He gave it a gentle tug. 
The whole shelter slowly shifted toward the weakened 
side, then collapsed in a pile of fragrant green boughs. 

Mad Jack sighed and walked toward his burro. He 
took off his cap to scratch his head. A shock of pure 
white hair tumbled down over his forehead. A small 
bald spot showed pink. “I swear, I don’t know how a 
feller like you can expect to git along in the world! 
A greenhorn in these mountains, runnin’ from a one¬ 
eared gent, leaving a trail a blind dog could follow, 
short of friends and pickin’ up a grizzly bear to nurse¬ 
maid!” 

“He’d lost his mother; I couldn’t let him starve. But 
mainly, I’m just trying to get along in the world.” 

“You could’a fooled me. But as long as you’re still 
alive, let me give you a couple hints. See that plant? 
Roots are good to eat, boiled. See that green thing? 
Cook it and you won’t get scurvy. Think you can 
remember that?” 

“I can remember.” 

“Good. Meantime, maybe you better hang onto that 
bear cub. Seems to me you ain’t got many other 
possibilities for friends. Still think he’ll take your arm 
off some momin’ for his breakfast. 

He walked off, leading the burro. “Better get your¬ 
self a hat, Greenhorn.” 

“I stay pretty much in the shade.” 

“I bet you do! But the hat’s not for the sun; it’s to 
keep your hair from lookin’ too good to some Injun 
who might be sneakin’ around.” 

Suddenly, Mad Jack stopped and stared at some¬ 
thing in the brush. I followed the mountain man’s 
gaze. A mountain lion was crouched on a low limb. 
I saw his long muscled body and a tail which curled 
very slowly, back and forth. Was that my old escort? 
I couldn’t tell. 
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“Long as he don’t bother me or Number Seven,” 
Jack said softly, still watching the cat, “I try to leave 
them big cats alone. Hide ain’t worth nothin’, and 
they ain’t fit to eat.” 

“Is he going to jump you?” 

“Don’t think so. See his ears? Long as they stay up 
like that, he’s just curious. But if he pulls them down 
tight against his head, look out.” 

The cat suddenly turned and vanished into the 
brush. I told Jack about my encounter with the lion 
at the cave. 

“Likely took his cave. Don’t blame him none for 
jumpin’ you.” 

“But this one just looked at us. How do you figure 
that?” 

“Likely figurin’ to come back and get you sometime 
when he’s got nothin’ else to do,” Jack snorted. 

“I get along well with animals, Jack. They like me. 
I like'them.” 

Jack shook his head. “Animals are for eatin’, or 
trappin’ for fur.” He patted his burro’s neck. I heard 
chains rattle and metal clink on metal. 

“You going on figuring to trap for beaver and 
things up here, Jack?” 

“That’s the way I make my livin’, partly. If I was 
to set some traps, you wouldn’t take kindly to ’em, 
ain’t that right?” 

“No, I wouldn’t.” 

Mad Jack’s temper showed in his face. “You don’t 
need no more enemies, Adams.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Then don’t tell me what to do.” 

“I sure hope you won’t trap around where I am.” 

For a moment, we stared at each other. 

Finally Jack said, “I figure you been out in the sun 
too long, Adams. Well, see you.” 
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I thanked him for the meal of flapjacks. He started 
to move along, then stopped and looked back at me. 
“Remember what I said about Injuns. I seen sign of 
some awhile back.” 

He led his burro into the trees. When he’d disap¬ 
peared, I felt a sudden great loneliness. I called to 
Ben. When he came, expecting some sweet water, I 
hugged him, then started preparing to go the way Mad 
Jack had indicated. Maybe I shouldn’t have trusted 
him, but I did. He was mean and ornery, but he had 
given me a couple pointers on survival. 

“Ben,” I said. “Come on.” 

By midafternoon, I had traveled a considerable dis¬ 
tance. I felt good. I’d eaten, I had come to grips with 
my fears and the real dangers of the wilderness, and 
I was still alive. The loneliness I’d felt when Jack left 
had eased up. The great expanse of silent wilderness 
was not bothering me. In fact, I had a feeling of being 
right at home in it. 

Ben found a wide-leafed plant and started playing 
with it. I watched him. He made me smile. 

Suddenly, an angry hornet sound buzzed by my ear. 

“What kind of insect was that?” Another buzz 
and the explosion of a gun bounced off the mountains 
and went echoing off into a terrible stillness. 

Ben was staring into the woods, his body tensed for 
flight. 

Instinctively, I rolled over hard, reaching for my 
rifle. 

Another hornet whined past my ears, chipping bark 
off the tree where my head had been a moment ago. 

I grabbed the rifle and rolled behind a log just as 
another explosion splintered the silence. 

“Ben!” I shouted fiercely at the cub, “Ben, come 
on! Somebody’s shooting at us!” 
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CHAPTER 9: INDIANS! 


I don’t know how long I lay behind that log. Ben 
had tumbled toward the shelter of some brush. I had 
heard him for a moment, thrashing through the under¬ 
growth. Then all was silent. 

I remembered frontiersmen in the settlement saying 
that movement was what got a man killed when he 
had someone shooting at him who didn’t know where 
he was. I knew from the little hunting I’d done that it 
was very hard to see game that did not move. I forced 
myself to stay in a frozen position until my muscles 
cramped. Insects crawled over my hands and face. 
Still, I dared not move. 

The silence which had followed the dying out of 
the last shot stretched on. Eventually, the birds began 
flitting cautiously about again. Their song began 
again. I wished one would fly over the area where I 
figured the shots had come from. But no bird went 
near there for perhaps half an hour. 

The shots had been fairly close together, I thought. 
Either a man who can reload mighty fast, or else more 
than one rifle was out there. 

When the sun began sinking behind distant peaks 
and long shadows were slipping through the valley, 
I began flexing my fingers, moving my toes and trying 
to stir up a little circulation. Very slowly I eased my 
position. 

Nothing happened. 
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Still, I waited in the dusk. It would be safer to wait 
than to chance moving across any stretch of open 
ground toward whatever safety Ben had found. I eased 
the grip on my rifle and held my breath when a small 
bird flew into the brush where I figured the shots had 
originated. The bird did not fly out, made no startled 
sound or motion. Soon another bird joined it. 

I let out my breath. Crawling as low to the ground 
as possible and hugging the shelter of every rock and 
fallen log, X got to the edge of the woods. 

Pausing to listen, I moved in a low crouch in a 
wide circle toward the origin of the shots. I probably 
should have run, but I was curious to know what I 
was up against. 

It was almost dark when I came upon some crushed 
grass. Every nerve strained, I looked around and 
finally found what I was looking for. 

My hair crawled along my neck at the sight of moc¬ 
casin prints. There were two: one quite large, the 
other smaller. 

I stood up, debating what to do, to follow or re¬ 
treat, when I heard a slight sound and whipped the 
rifle up to my shoulder. Ben’s dark shape loomed 
against the white face of a boulder. 

“Ben!” I whispered fiercely, “you almost got your¬ 
self killed!” 

The grizzly cub came toward me, whimpering at 
first, complaining as he had when I first saw him on 
the ledge. I tried to shush him, but he began standing 
on his hind legs and reaching for my canteen. 

I said quietly, “We got company out there, and 
they’re more at home in the dark than we are. Shh! 
Cut it out!” 

My whisper had risen a little. Involuntarily, I 
tensed, gripping the rifle and peering into the gather¬ 
ing gloom. There was no answering sound. “Ben, 
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we’ve got to move out of here.” 

I walked as quietly as possible back to the camp. 
Ben was not quiet. He kept complaining of his hunger. 
He kept it up while I hurriedly got my belongings 
together and swung them onto my back. I didn’t know 
where I was going, and it was hard to see, but I 
figured any place was better than where two Indians 
knew I was. It wasn’t that they couldn’t have followed 
me by sound, however, for Ben kept up his plaintive 
cries until I sheltered behind a boulder, made his sweet 
water and fed him. 

“Come on,” I said impatiently when he sucked the 
last drop. “Let’s get out of here.” 

Ben had other plans. He was now content. He 
wanted a nap. He began looking around for a place 
to curl up. “No, Ben! No!” I tried to keep him moving, 
but he dropped into a drift of leaves and refused to 
move. 

It was too dark to see. If I left Ben, I’d be alone, 
and so would he. I had grown very fond of the little 
grizzly. If I kept going, I might stumble into a hole or 
trip over something and hurt myself. 

“Ben,” I said with stem disapproval, “I’d rather be 
moving, fast. But maybe you’ve got the right idea.” 

I hadn’t intended to sleep. Ben’s growl awakened 
me. The cub’s fur was raising. The low rumble in his 
throat was so soft I felt it more than heard it. 

A pale slice of moon was hanging on a distant 
pine. There wasn’t much light, but there was enough 
to see shadows. I stared at them until my eyes played 
tricks and little flecks of white light danced in front 
of me. 

It was hard to keep my fear from churning up my 
insides. Gradually, I felt Ben’s hair settle. His throaty 
noises stopped. 

I let my breath out in a long, silent sigh. I hadn’t 
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realized I’d been holding it in, waiting for the night 
sounds to fill the darkness with friendly, normal insect 
noises and the occasional screech of a night bird. 

Ben sniffed at my hand, licking at me, then went 
back to sleep. I listened, hunched against the chill. 

The peaceful night sounds continued. The orchestra 
of insects in the grass was monotonously lulling. My 
eyes began to grow heavy. I tried turning gently in 
various positions of discomfort so I wouldn’t sleep. 
But I knew, sometime in the dark hours when the 
moon had set, that it was a losing battle. 

I dreamed, remembering Peg and the times we had 
spent together in our little home. She was crying about 
something. I tried to quiet her, but she continued to 
cry. Her sobs grew louder. 

Ben snorted and shook his head under my hand. 
I woke up to find I was gripping his nose hard. He 
didn’t like it. He tried to back away, shaking his head. 

I started to sish with relief. Then I heard the crvins 
again, only this time it was not Peg. I was awake, 
dawn was breaking, and—back down the trail—a burro 
brayed. 

Mad Jack! A hopeful thought instantly replaced 
by another possibility: Shorty Ferrell? 

I stared into the early morning light, trying to see. 
It wasn’t Indian. They favored horses. Only the white 
men used the sure-footed pack animals in the 
mountains. 

Ben was stirring, listening to the distant braying 
which came again. 

I could take a chance and stay put until the white 
man came close, or I could use the time to try to 
evade him. 

The range ahead, where Mad Jack had directed me 
to go, was steep, rugged, heavily forested. There would 
be, as he’d said, shelter from all eyes, friendly or 
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otherwise, and that’s what I was looking for. I took a 
deep breath and whispered, “Come on, Ben. Let’s tip¬ 
toe out of here.” 

Ben was feeling playful. He wanted to wrestle. 

I began moving off in a half-crouch up the steep 
incline toward the dense shelter of the green trees. It 
was hard going. I had to stop often. But it got easier 
when I gained the edge of the forest and could 
straighten up to my full height. 

The sun was just sending long golden streams of 
light into the valley below when I saw movement 
through the trees and stopped dead in my tracks. 

Slowly, carefully, I scanned the area below through 
which I’d passed. A movement caught my eye, a figure 
already gone. 

It had been a man leading a burro. I had only seen 
part of them, but it had been enough. He was a short 
man, not much taller than the burro’s head. Shorty 
Ferrell! 

At almost the same instant T thought this, I saw 
him again. He staggered, turned partly back toward 
the animal he was leading, then sagged slowly to the 
ground. 

A distant boom of a rifle thudded against my ears. 
Then another. I turned my head and saw another 
movement. Two Indians eased into a stooping position 
and began running carefully toward the fallen white 
man. 

I turned away and ran as hard as I could up the hill. 

I hadn’t gone a hundred yards before another rifle 
report echoed among the hills. I kept running, waiting 
for a second shot. 

It didn’t come. 

I wondered if Shortv had fired the last shot, or if 
one of the Indians had. And if one of them had fired, 
why hadn’t the other? 
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“Come on, Ben! Come on!” I puffed out the order 
as I ran on, wondering what had happened below. 

At best, I told myself, I had gained some time. I 
didn’t know what good it was going to do me, but 
I intended to take advantage of it. I continued to run 
with Ben snorting at my heels. 
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CHAPTER 10: STALKED 


Two more days had passed on our way to the next 
range which had seemed so close. Finally one morn¬ 
ing we began our climb into it. After a half day’s hard 
struggle, Ben and I stumbled into a small valley so 
sheltered that I doubted anyone could have followed 
us across the several streams and tumbled masses of 
boulders at its narrow entrance. 

Once deep in the valley, I began to feel again the 
peace I’d felt fleetingly before. We came to a sparkling 
stream tumbling along a small flat area of dense short 
turf with giant outcroppings of rock protecting it. The 
sun seemed to send special beams upon the place. 
Except for the voice of the stream, it seemed to con¬ 
tain all the peaceful silence in the world. There was 
plenty of wood, and young saplings to cut down for 
shelter, and I quickly made us another green and 
leafy lean-to. 

“Here,” I said to Ben. “This just might be the place 
for us, Ben. I could call this home, couldn’t you?” 

Memories of the shooting and pursuit which had 
sent me running were fading. I wondered if Shorty 
had been killed? Or wounded? Had he shot one of the 
Indians when they got close? If so, what had the 
second Indian done? Run? Or had they fought hand- 
to-hand? It was useless to guess. I had to force myself 
to quit thinking about the fight and concentrate on 
keeping myself alive. 
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My supplies were exhausted. I knew there were 
ways to make a snare for rabbits or other small game, 
but I knew nothing of how to do it. I got my rifle 
ready for a hunt. 

Ben decided to help me. He reached for the rod 
as I cleaned the long barrel and rammed a charge 
home. Ben licked the gun stock, sneezed at the smell 
of powder and backed off. He came back, licked the 
cold barrel and decided he didn’t like the taste. He 
climbed into my lap and his warm tongue lapped at 
my whiskers. 

“I’ll be back soon, Ben,” I said, standing up. “You 
stay here, You only scare my food away.” 

I walked for a long time without seeing anything. 
It was a magnificent morning, with wildflowers every¬ 
where. We must be safe in this peaceful place, I felt. 
And I would find a rabbit perhaps. 

I checked the lock on the rifle, saw a clump of pink 
flowers that made me glad I had eyes, then followed 
a small game trail toward a high cliff. 

I went farther afield than I intended to. I never was 
a hunter, and it seemed like nothing wanted to be 
hunted, either, for I saw nothing as I walked along. 

I came to a beautiful high canyon, a strange, almost 
eerie, place. I looked at a line of green trees, edging 
down, passed through them and found myself between 
narrow red canyon walls, Near their tops were rugged, 
jagged rocks and little ledges where an animal—or an 
Indian—could hide, I thought, with a little shiver. 

The scene gave me an uneasy feeling, as though 
someone or something was watching me. I stopped to 
listen hard. Nothing. The birds sang in the brush. The 
sun was warm, and I wished I had left my backpack. 

“Guess my imagination is playing tricks on me,” I 
mused aloud. I started forward again, rifle loosely 
held, ready for a shot if I saw something. But there 
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was nothing; nothing at all except the strange mood 
of the canyon. 

Against the canyon wall, unseen by me, a young 
Indian brave held himself still as stone while I passed 
beneath. The Indian had been lying prone on a warm 
shelf part way up the canyon wall. He wore long 
black braids, beads about his strong dark neck and 
was barechested. His shoulder muscles rippled under 
the reddish skin as he rose silently to his moccasined 
feet and stood, tense and thoughtful. 

The Indian had no weapons except a long steel 
blade in a sheath at his side. For a moment, he 
seemed to be considering the risks of a slender blade 
against a rifle. Then he began to slip along the edge, 
easing down the canyon wall, hugging the sheer face, 
feet testing for footholds. 

He was behind me as I continued to walk unaware 
of any danger. 

The Indian ran silently along a narrow strip of 
stone, jumped a small crevice and landed in silence— 
except for a small stone dislodged by his foot. It 
rattled off the canyon wall and fell into a tangle of 
dry brush. 

I heard a noise and I shifted my rifle to the ready 
and stood motionless, listening. 

The brave, satisfied that I had not become unduly 
alarmed, bent low and ran again, drawing closer. 

Panting slightly, he threw himself face down on the 
ground. Through a crevice in the rocks, he peered 
down. 

Behind the Indian, a pair of yellow eyes material¬ 
ized out of the brush. A broad, square face. A moun¬ 
tain Hon watched the Indian as the Indian watched me. 

I came closer to the canyon wall, still unaware of 
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what was happening. Some distance above, the In¬ 
dian raised himself so that he was right on the edge. 
The big cat began his stalk. Then, with a snarl, the 
animal sprinted forward and sprang. The brave heard 
the wild cry too late. The cat landed with a savage 
snarl on the Indian’s back. 

At the awful sound, I looked up and brought my 
rifle to my shoulder. But I could not see the struggle 
taking place on a ledge above. The sounds of a battle 
were clear. A man’s panting, grunting efforts punc¬ 
tuated by a cat’s snarls. 

The Indian now had his hands on the cougar’s 
jowls, trying to avoid the long fangs. There was no 
way to draw the long, slender blade from his belt. 

On his knees, he struggled to rise while keeping the 
slashing back legs from disemboweling him. 

Staggering under the animal’s weight, he at last 
managed to get one foot behind the other and brace 
himself to throw the cat off long enough to get at his 
knife. 

Uncertain of what was happening and confused 
about what to do, I suddenly tilted my gun up and 
fired. 

The mountain lion broke off the attack. It bounded 
away so quickly that the Indian was thrown off 
balance. The brave tried to twist himself, to catch 
hold of the ledge. But it was too late. 

With a scream of terror, he fell backward over the 
cliff. When he landed, his left leg cracked like a dry 
stick. In a wild, contorted motion, he rolled and came 
to a stop, face up, in some bushes twenty feet behind 
me. 


I saw the Indian fall, tumble like a sawdust doll and 
smash hard into the underbrush. I didn’t take time to 
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reload. I ran toward him, ready to swing my rifle as 
a club, if needed. 

The strong young body lay still. His left leg lay at 
a crazy angle. His face was toward the sun, but he 
wasn’t seeing anything. 

“Crow brave!” I said as I knelt beside him. Had 
he been one of the Indians after me? After Shorty 
Ferrell? He had no rifle now. Blood was trickling from 
the comer of his mouth. I figured he had internal 
injuries. 

While I hesitated, wondering what to do, the In¬ 
dian’s eyes opened, black in his clean, beardless face. 
For an instant, they remained expressionless, then 
focused on my bearded face and blue eyes above him. 
Hate blazed, and he started to raise his hand toward 
me, but pain twisted his face, and he fell back, weak, 
moaning, and helpless. I looked down on him, lying 
there in terrible pain, and felt a great compassion, 
“Easy,” I said, “I’ll help you.” 

I wasn’t sure why I said it. I knew he thought I was 
his enemy. But the sight of a human in intense agony 
made me want to help him, have to help him. 

“Easy, friend,” I cautioned as he opened his eyes to 
stare at me again. “That leg’s broke.” I tried to make 
my tone gentle so he’d know I meant him no harm. 

I pulled a bandana out of my pack and ran toward 
the sound of a creek tumbling along the rocks. I 
soaked the cloth in the icy water, squeezed it, ran 
back, and knelt by the Indian’s head. Gently I wiped 
his forehead, trying to show by my actions that I only 
wanted to help. I moved the cold cloth to his pale 
lips. Blood from his mouth soaked it. 

The Indian tried to raise his head. I spoke to him. 
“Better lie still. You’re badly hurt. I’m going to do 
what I can for you.” 

I pulled my ax out of the pack and selected three 
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slender saplings. I built a travois as quick as I could, 
pulled my blanket from the back pack and stretched it 
across the triangle-shaped frame of saplings. It took 
me a minute to cut holes in the ends of the blanket 
and run the points of the travois through the fabric. 

“I’ve got to get you back to camp,” I told him. “It’s 
going to hurt, but there’s no other way.” I reached 
under the brave’s arms and dragged him backward to 
the travois. The broken leg flopped, and the Indian 
moaned with pain. I felt him go limp in my hands. 

“Passed out. Just as well.” 

I replaced the ax on the pack, shouldered the roll, 
laid my empty rifle on the travois and began dragging 
the heavy weight down the canyon, back toward the 
place I had left Ben. 

Back in camp, the grizzly cub snorted at the sight 
of the moaning Indian, whose eyes were open again. 
Ben backed off a bit, sniffing the air, then came back 
and smelled the injured man. 

“Ben,” I said, “there’s nothing I can do for him this 
far from civilization except get water and food, and 
fix that leg as best I can.” 

I offered the Indian my canteen, holding it to his 
lips after I again wiped away blood. The look of hate 
replaced the glaze of pain, but only for a moment. 
Maybe he sensed his only hope lay in me; maybe he 
figured to play for time. I don’t know. He kept those 
black eyes on my face, but he drank. 

We were two cultures. We were enemies. Yet we 
were both alone. He was injured and I was healthy. 
“Maybe,” I told myself as I made a small fire in a 
sheltered nook against a rock, “he’s part of a larger 
party. They may be looking for him.” 

Ben leaned up against a log by the camp and 
made little growls. I think he sensed the perhaps 
mortal injuries. He swung his head curiously from side 
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to side as I set about the next task: fixing that broken 
leg. 

I made splints from dry branches. “This is going to 
hurt,” I warned, feeling for the broken edges of the 
I bone through the swelling flesh. I forced the two bone 
ends together. 

The Indian grunted, but he did not cry out. He 
i tried to straighten up, but the pain caught up with 
him. He fell back, once more unconscious. When he 
• came to, I had placed the splints alongside the leg 
and tied them with strips from my blanket. “That’s 
the best I can do.” 

His eyes went slowly over the crude splint and then 
came to my face. For the first time, I saw his expres- 
i sion soften. I think he knew for sure that I was not 
going to kill him. But, just to reassure him, I reached 
over and placed my hand over his. It was all I could 
do to let him know he wasn’t alone. 

There wasn’t much left to eat, but I offered him a 
piece of hardtack. I made him a bed of cedar boughs, 
fragrant and yielding, and tucked my ragged blanket 
about his body. 

In the meantime Ben found a small, partly rotten 
log and ripped it open with claws already showing 
signs of tremendous power. Small black insects ran as 
the light hit them, but Ben was faster. He ate the bugs 
as though they were candy. At least I wouldn’t have 
to worry about Ben for now. He could take care of 
himself. 

I glanced at the Indian, then at the silent, brooding 
mountains around us. Were his people out there, look¬ 
ing for him? There was no way of knowing. 

I pulled out the ribbon Peg had given me. “No 
matter what problems I’ve got, this Crow brave has 
worse ones.” 
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CHAPTER 11: NAKOMA 


Having someone to take care of again brought back 
old memories. I couldn’t get Peg out of my mind. 

Peg had never broken a leg, but she was always 
getting skinned knees. A few days before I’d left home, 
she’d come crying to me. I’d hugged her, told her 
everything would be all right, gently cleansed a bad 
cut on her knee. 

“There, now,” I had said. “It’ll be all right, Peg. 
Smile for me.” 

Her slow, loving smile had melted my heart. 

The thought faded. I was still sitting by the small 
campfire. It was dark. The crickets and other peaceful 
night sounds were all about us. Ben walked over to 
the brave, sniffed him once, and then settled down 
beside my dusty boots. 

By the fire, pleasantly comfortable, I glanced over 
at my patient. He was asleep. Slowly, I let my head 
fall forward. 

Sunrise was magnificent. The sky was pink above 
pale purple peaks. A, few puffs of clouds drifted 
casually across the blue bowl of heaven. 

The Indian was still asleep. I walked down to the 
river. A coyote pup, skinny and nervous, was already 
there. He perked his ears toward me, nose testing my 
scent. I spoke softly to him and walked slowly to the 
water. He seemed to sense that I was harmless, and 
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joined me in drinking from the cold, swiftly-moving 
water. 

“That’s good, isn’t it, boy?” I said, wiping off my 
dripping beard. 

The coyote tucked his ragged tail between his legs 
at the sound of my voice, but as I continued to talk, 
the tail came back to a more relaxed position. He 
finally wandered off. 

As I turned back toward camp, I caught sight of 
Ben, poised at the top of a small rise, watching some¬ 
thing in the meadow beyond. 

I scanned the dry grass, then the woods beyond. 
When my eyes came back to the meadow, I made out 
a couple of young ferrets wrestling. Ben apparently 
decided they were just about the right size for him 
to pick on and bounded toward the animals. 

Their fur was reddish toward the tail, and dark 
on their heads. Tt was hard to see clearly, for they 
tumbled about like children, rolling over and over. 
They were quick, with long, slender bodies and bright, 
inquisitive eyes. 

When one of them spotted Ben, he raised his long 
head and neck stiffly above the grass. When Ben ran 
at them, the ferret darted at the cub with such deter¬ 
mination that Ben was startled. He stood upright, 
head thrust forward and down, looking like a little 
man about three feet tall. The ferret raised himself 
higher. Ben backed up, still holding himself on hind 
legs, then decided to play his favorite game of swat. 
He dropped down on all fours, lifted a forepaw and 
batted. The ferret turned and ran away through the 
grass. 

I laughed. How good I felt! I turned back to camp, 
Ben trailing. 

Over the next several days, the Indian became 
weaker, moaning in delirium, head tossing, eyes 
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closed. Hardtack and water wouldn’t pull him 
through. He needed fresh meat. I would have to try 
hunting again. 

I checked my rifle and started off. Ben was busy in 
camp, ripping small logs apart in his constant search 
for food. 

; It was another one of those breathtaking days. 
Every bird seemed trying to burst with song. The skies 
were a deep blue, an endless sapphire arch over soar¬ 
ing mountain peaks. The sun rayed through green 
branches to warm the earth. It was a world of deep 
tranquility. 

In the blue an eagle rode—huge, yet hanging effort¬ 
lessly above the canyons, riding the thermals, his wide¬ 
spread wings only occasionally moving to keep him 
airborne. 

It was getting hot. I had been out several hours and 
hadn’t seen anything suitable for food. I obviously 
wasn’t too good a hunter. 

Suddenly, a rabbit, brownish-gray, almost invisible 
against the earth, decided to run. He crossed my path 
a little way ahead. I started running toward it, crouch¬ 
ing, trying to be silent. 

The rabbit stopped. His long ears came up. He took 
a quick look at me and leapt away. 

“Hold it!” I pulled the rifle up to my shoulder, 
stopped abruptly, held my breath and fired. 

It was a clean miss. The rabbit hopped on. I began 
the process of cleaning the gun, pouring in powder, 
ramming the charge home and trying to watch where 
the rabbit went. 

The eagle’s shadow sailed over me. The great bird 
of prey was plummeting toward my rabbit. 

“Oh, no!” I cried, still trying to prepare for the 
next shot. 

The rabbit’s frantic run for life was cut short. The 
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heavy bird, slanting low and fast as a slicing cavalry 
sword, struck the little animal. Its immense wings 
were half raised as he teetered over his prey. 

“But that was my rabbit! I have to have it!” I cried. 

I put the rifle down, very slowly, on the ground. 
The eagle watched for a second, then lowered his 
head and began to eat. 

I crawled along, approaching the eagle in full view 
without making any sudden movements. 

I inched a hand forward, carefully. The eagle 
looked at me with hard, fierce eyes. The hooked beak 
was poised above my hand. The curling, cruelly- 
armored talons were partly on the ground, supporting 
the bird’s weight; the other part curled firmly around 
the rabbit. 

“I have to have some of this rabbit,” I said to the 
eagle. “It’s for a friend in need.” 

I eased my hand within a foot of his feast. The 
eagle stopped eating and stared at me. His hard eyes 
seemed to pierce me. But he made no effort to stop 
me. I inched my hand forward once more, and 
wrapped my fingers about part of the rabbit. As I slid 
it away, I talked softly to the eagle. “Thank you. Some 
day I’ll repay you for this.” 

It was a crazy thing to do, to try to take food from 
an eagle. He could have ripped me to pieces. But he 
didn’t. My ability to make friends with animals would 
help save the Indian’s life. I began to think about it 
as I rose and picked up my rifle. Maybe I had been 
blessed with this strange ability so that I would be able 
to help others. 

“Maybe that’s it,” I said aloud. 

I looked back. The eagle had his wings spread pro¬ 
tectively over his remaining piece of rabbit, but he’d 
resumed feeding. 

Back in camp, I soon had the food turning slowly 
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over a fire on a branch I’d laid between two forked 
sticks. 

The Indian sat across from me, licking his lips at 
the fragrant aroma. 

When it was done, I worked the meat toward the 
end of the spit. The brave reached for it, jerked his 
fingers back a second and then tried again. 

“It’s hot,” I said as he carefully removed the meat, 
juggling it from hand to hand. 

He bit into the meat, grimacing at the pain from 
the heat, but chewing and swallowing quickly. He 
really seemed to enjoy it. Maybe now he would begin 
to heal. 

When the meat was gone, the Indian leaned back, 
easing his broken lee. Then he rubbed his stomach to 
show me his appreciation. I figured it might be time 
he got to know Ben. 

“Ben,” I said, holding out my hands, “come here 
and introduce yourself properly. Mind your manners, 
now.” 

The Indian drew back slightly. 

“He won’t hurt you.” 

The brave didn’t understand, but he seemed to 
sense my quiet voice meant Ben was all right. Cau¬ 
tiously, the Crow touched Ben’s heavy coat, then 
jerked his hand back. 

“Easy, Ben,” I said. 

The cub sniffed around the Indian’s long braids. 
The brave made a little sound, “Heh-uh!” He wasn’t 
going to be afraid of a little cub, even if it was a 
grizzly. The Indian reached a hand toward Ben’s muz¬ 
zle. The bear licked his hand. 

“Well, now,” I mused, “you’re taking to each other 
pretty good. Looks like everything is turning out fine.” 

One morning shortly afterwards, as a fine elk 
watched me, I fashioned a crutch for my patient from 
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a piece of dry, white wood. There was a natural bend 
at the top which I placed under the Crow’s armpit 
after demonstrating how I could walk, swinging one 
leg. 

He caught on quickly. Soon he was moving around 
the camp on that crutch, watching the deer as they 
came to drink in our stream, and then turning to look 
at me. 

At first, the Indian’s eyes had often sought the 
brooding, silent mountains around us. I had followed 
his gaze, half expecting to see some sign of his tribe, 
but nothing disturbed the beauty and the peace. I 
decided that he was a loner and had not been one of 
the Indians I’d seen earlier. I hoped we could be 
friends. 

Over the next several weeks, he taught me, by sign 
language and demonstration, what plants were good 
to eat and which were not. He taught me to make a 
small, smokeless fire which gave out intense heat. 

I had not seen the look of hatred in his eyes since 
the day of his rescue. He stayed with me, sitting silent¬ 
ly for hours looking at me, his face strange and un¬ 
readable. Perhaps if I could learn some of his words, 
or he some of mine, we could communicate a little 
better. 
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Dan Haggerty has the starring role in “The Life and 
Times of Grizzley Adams,” a Sunn Classic Pictures’ 
feature film and weekly television series on NBC. 

















Grizzly Adams rescues a stranded, motherless grizzly 
bear cub from a mountain ledge in a suspenseful 
scene from “The Life and Times of Grizzly Adams.” 
Adams later named the cub Ben Franklin. 






Adams’ escape from civilization into the wilderness brought him peace of mind and a oneness with the 
animals of the wilderness. The animals knew he was a friend and adopted him as one of their own. 






Grizzly Adams shares a snack of wild raspberries with a couple of friendly skunks. 
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“This will help you get your strength back,” Grizzly Adams tells wounded and weakened Nakoma, 
who does not understand English, but does understand the smell of good food. 
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Nakoma played by Don Shanks in “The Life and Times 
of Grizzly Adams” demonstrates that even with a 
broken leg, he can still get around in the wilderness. 


The only living thing more cantankerous than Mad Jack was Number Seven, his four-legged partner 
which he vowed to replace with Number Eight if old Seven continued her stubborn streak. 













for more flapjacks and syrup. 
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Full grown Ben and Grizzly Adams scout a new trail through a peaceful grove of aspens. 
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they experienced the majestic wilderness scenery. 





Adams and his daughter discuss some of their inner 
most thoughts while framed by the natural beauty of a 
lightning struck tree. 





In the making of animal wilderness motion pictures, the animal trainer plays the most significant 
behind-the-scenes role. Here the animal trainer is coaching Ben to help Adams build a raft. 








Action — When towed to location, the raft is quickly caught by the river current and pulled into the 
rapids. While Adams attempts to steer it clear of submerged boulders, the camera records the exciting 
scene on film. 



The animals used in Sunn Classic Pictures’ weekly 
television series “The Life and Times of Grizzly Adams,” 
are always expertly cared for and well trained. An 
animal trainer is seen feeding Ben during a filming 
break. 




James Adams and Ben depend on each other for their 
survival in the wilderness. Adams is seen sharing his 
food with Ben. 






CHAPTER 12: BEHIND THE MASK 


I started trying to “hear” his language. As best I 
could understand, his name was Nakoma. The best he 
could do with mine was “Zimsadam.” But maybe I’d 
have better luck with simple things around us. 

I picked up the tree limb I had been using as a 
fishing pole. “I’m going fishing,” I said, pointing to 
the limb. “Fishing. Understand? Fishing.” 

Nakoma’s dark eyes did not change expression. He 
reached out and touched the limb. “Fishing,” he said. 

“Good!” I went out, Ben tagging along. I was a 
half-hour’s walk away before I realized he thought 
that a tree limb was something called a “fishing.” 

The fishing was great. It didn’t take me very long 
to catch enough for all three of us. It was a good 
thing I was ready to head back because a summer 
storm was moving in fast. Ben and I began hurrying. 
When it began to rain, we sprinted the last short dis¬ 
tance back. When we arrived at the lean-to, we were 
soaked through. 

A bolt of lightning struck nearby. Ben and I dove 
headfirst into the shelter where Nakoma was stretched. 

He grinned at me and touched my wet clothes. He 
grinned at Ben as the cub shook himself, spraying 
water in every direction. I took the grin as a good sign. 

“Fishing,” Nakoma said, touching the tree limb. 

“No. Pole.” I held up my catch. “These are fish.” 
I shrugged. How could I explain? Well, it didn’t 
matter. Nakoma’s smile had broken the iron mask. 
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When the storm passed, I cleaned the fish and 
roasted them over a fire. The first steaming piece went * 
to the Indian. 

“Hot,” I said. 

“Hot?” Nakoma took the fish and ate it. I felt en¬ 
couraged. The next day when I brought in a fish, 
Nakoma pointed to it and said, “Hot.” 

“No, fish.” I pointed. “Fish.” 

That night Nakoma took the fish from the spit, j 
“Fish,” he said, blowing on his fingers. 

When he was finally able to hold the fish he bit off! 
a large chunk, chewed appreciatively and rubbed his 
stomach. “Hot,” he said. 

The language lessons didn’t get any easier, but 
Nakoma showed me how to make a digging stick 
without using tools, and I watched as he hardened 
the point in the fire, never letting it char. When it was 
to his satisfaction, he hobbled to the stream and 
showed me how to use it. 

He drove the point down beside a plant and pried 
gently until the whole root was lifted cleanly from the 
ground. 

“Beautiful,” I said. 

“Beautiful?” Nakoma asked. Thereafter, all roots 
were called beautiful. 

He showed me how to tan skins and helped to 
strengthen our lean-to I’d erected, using thongs of 
vines to bind the branches. 

Nakoma tried to help me break Ben of his habit of 
bullying animals. A marmot came into camp and Na¬ 
koma picked up the little creature. He placed the 
marmot on his buckskin pant leg, said something in 
Crow to Ben, and began moving the animal toward 
the grizzly. 

“Easy, Ben,” T said. “Be nice to the marmot.” 

Ben made gutteral sounds, watching the furry little 
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creature as Nakoma edged it toward him, then 
reached out a forepaw and swatted. 

Nakoma jerked the little animal back, and I guess 
he scolded the cub in Crow. I shook my head. It 
seemed Ben was never going to get over his idea of 
how to play with something smaller than he. 

One day Nakoma decided to show me how to throw 
my double-bitted ax. The Crow held the ax with the 
left hand high on the handle and the right hand lower 
down. It looked awkward, but he made it seem easy. 
Every time he threw the ax, it struck the target per¬ 
fectly. We were using a twelve-foot-high tree split by 
lightning as our target. When I threw the ax, it would 
bounce off. Time after time, I failed. Patiently, Na¬ 
koma demonstrated again until finally I had mastered 
the technique. 

I swung the ax far back over my head, holding with 
both hands to the end of the handle, then swung it 
upright over my head in one smooth, flowing motion. 
The bright blade glittered in the sun, then struck, 
quivering, one edge solidly stuck in the tree. 

“Ah-hah!” I cried, raising both hands above my 
head in a triumphant gesture. “I’ve got it!” 

Nakoma removed the ax. The Crow brave was 
pleased, but he didn’t want to go on throwing. At 
first, I thought he was satisfied to quit while I was 
doing well, "but then he walked slowly away, looking 
at the distant peaks. 

Later, I saw him looking thoughtfully at the long 
knife which swung from his waist. 

He became withdrawn, moody, and silent. Some 
decision was in the making. 

My nerves began to act up. 

I wondered about Mad Jack, and wished he’d ap¬ 
pear as he’d said he v/ould. I often recalled the scene 
of Shorty Ferrell crumpling on the trail. I could see 
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the two Indians shooting and running toward him. 

I wondered how that confrontation had ended, won¬ 
dered if Shorty had survived, and if he had, had he, 
given up on me? 

I watched Ben develop a number of antics, asj 
though the little bear were trying to keep up myi 
spirits. There was the episode with the grown skunks. 
Ben had good reason to remember that day. He tried! 
to make friends with three of the black and white! 
striped animals. Everything went all right until one of 
the skunks boldly waddled up to Ben and looked him 
in the eye. Ben decided to teach the skunk his favorite; 
game, “swat”. 

The skunk promptly taught Ben his favorite game.! 
It’s called “squirt.” 

I saw the skunk’s magnificent plume of tail curl 
up and out of the way in a surprisingly fast display. 
Ben leaped backward, let out a bawl and began rub¬ 
bing his nose in the dirt. He accidently stepped on 
one of the other skunks, which instantly joined in the* 
game of squirt. 

Bawling from the sting in his eyes and the stink in 
his hide, Ben bounded for a small tree. He shinnied 
up into the shelter of the green boughs. “Is the air 
fresher up there?” I called. 

For a while Ben was not welcomed into camp by 
either Nakoma or me. Other animals began to hang 
around camp. They weren’t afraid; they made them¬ 
selves right at home. 

I decided to teach Ben how to fish. I tied a piece of 
Nakoma’s rawhide through a fish’s gills and began 
dragging it through the water in front of Ben, who 
still wasn’t any too fragrant. 

“Catch the fish, Ben. Catch the fish.” 

The cub was intrigued. He followed the fish, swat¬ 
ting at it and trying to catch it in his jaws. No doubt 
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about it, Ben would grow up to be a good fish catcher. 

A couple of days later, Nakoma indicated that he 
wanted to teach me to make a snare. 

He used a thin, strong strip of rawhide to bend a 
resilient young sapling almost to the ground, then fas¬ 
tened a loop of braided rawhide into a trap. Finally, 
looking satisfied, he leaned back for me to examine it. 

“Nope,” T told him, “it’ll never work.” I reached 
my hand into the snare before Nakoma could stop me, 
and suddenly found my arm jerked violently upward 
as the trigger let go and the sapling flew upright. I 
laushed. “I was wrong. It works.” 

Back in camp Nakoma made a stew of the wild 
greens he had gathered. He seemed satisfied after 
some time of cooking the stuff, and offered me the 
first bite. I couldn’t quite set used to the idea of eating 
things Fd been walkinson all my life. 

I didn’t want to offend him, but while T was trving 
to decide how to get out of eating the unappetizing- 
looking mess, a six-point deer wandered up. He 
sniffed Nakoma’s braids and then stuck his nose 
toward the stew. 

“Have some,” I urged. “Looks real good.” 

The deer turned away. I laughed. Nakoma grinned 
sheepishly. 

The time came when Nakoma could remove his 
splints. I watched him as he sat down beside the little 
stream and slowly cut the bindings which held the 
splints. Thoughtfully, he held the two pieces of rough 
wood in his hand, then gently tossed them into the 
water. The current carried them away. 

In a few days, Nakoma was so confident of his abil¬ 
ity to get around on his injured leg that he challenged 
me to a wrestling match. It seemed to be a sudden 
idea, for he turned to me as we were crossing a small 
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meadow, and crouched, grinning, in front of me. He 
motioned me to grab hold of him. I didn’t under-; 
stand at the time, but this, too, was part of Nakoma’s 
lessons on survival in the wilderness. 

“I don’t think you really want to do this,” I said. 
“I’ve got at least a forty-pound advantage on you. 
And your leg must still be weak.” 

Nakoma was insistent. He bounced around, circling 
me, half-crouching, grinning, motioning at me. I de¬ 
cided to humor him. I suppose he knew what his 
mended leg could take. I lunged for him. 

I got quite a surprise. Just as my hands touched the 
Indian’s shoulders, he ducked low, came in hard and 
fast and caught me solidly below the knees. I sailed 
over his head and landed in the meadow. 

“Well, now,” I said, shaking my head, “everybody 
gets one lucky throw.” I jumped up and rushed Na¬ 
koma. Again, he ducked under my arms, crouched 
firmly against my body and threw me. 

I got up and approached him with a little more 
respect and caution. “I’ll just stay out of the reach of 
your hands, Nakoma,” I said, “and then I’ll. . . .” 

The Indian took a couple of short, quick steps toward 
me, launched his entire body through the air, feet 
first, and both moccasins chopped my words off. I 
went down, surprised by the sv/itch in tactics. 

He was up before I was. This Indian was just full of 
surprises. I came in carefully, sprang suddenly and 
caught Nakoma around the head. 

“Now,” I said, applying my weight, “let’s see 
you.. ..” 

Nakoma tossed me neatly across his hip. He 
bounced away, chuckling pleasantly, motioning me to 
come on. I shook my head. 

“No, no,” I said. I held up my hand. Nakoma re¬ 
laxed and reached for my outstretched arm. 
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I reached quickly past his hand, grabbed him by 
the forearm and placed my foot in his stomach as I 
flopped onto my back. Nakoma sailed through the air. 

It had taken a little old country fair sneakiness to 
get that Indian down. Nakoma smiled and we got up 
together, put our arms around each other’s shoulders 
and walked off. He made motions to me about my 
tattered clothes. Wilderness life was beginning to show 
in places. So I started to make a pair of buckskin 
pants from skins the Indian had tanned. I was begin¬ 
ning to look a lot more like a mountain man than I 
did the greenhorn who had fled to the mountains. 

In camp one evening, Nakoma said something in 
Crow. Then he stood, gazing into the camp fire. I saw a 
brooding look come into his dark eyes. 

Nakoma stared into the fire for a long time. Then 
very slowly, he drew his knife. I watched, unsure. 

The Crow raised the knife in both hands. The point 
rested lightly against his bare right palm. He lifted the 
blade high and began to chant. The knife glistened 
in the firelight. 

Finally, he lowered the blade to the fire, thrust it 
into the flame and raised his empty arms toward the 
sky. He chanted again, a wild, primitive, hauntingly 
lonely sound. After he had lowered his arms and 
bowed his head, he retrieved the smoking blade, hold¬ 
ing the bone handle gingerly until the knife had 
cooled. Chanting again, he raised his right arm with 
the glittering blade held lightly but firmly over his 
left, bare forearm. 

He replaced the knife on the stones circling the fire 
and freed both hands. Under his left eye he rubbed 
ashes in a half-circle. Fie took dirt and v/ith his finger 
made another half-circle of a different color under his 
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right eye. He drew two fingers across his right cheek¬ 
bone, leaving reddish colored earth marks. It wasn’t 
war paint. 

I watched until he had finished. 

Nakoma motioned for me to come close. I ap¬ 
proached. Something important was happening, but 
I had no idea what. 

The Indian’s black eyes were somber in the fire¬ 
light as he looked at me for a long moment, then 
picked up the knife. 

He lifted his left arm and slowly drew the blade 
across the flesh. Blood showed bright red. 

Nakoma reached for my left hand. It was obvious 
he was going to do the same thing to me. I tried not 
to flinch as the blade touched my skin, then pressed. 
Blood pumped along the cut. 

The Indian lowered the knife, picked up a small 
circle of thin rawhide and bound our two bleeding 
arms together. We sat there in silence, the stream the 
only sound. 

In a moment, after our two blooded arms had been 
held together by the thin leather loop, Nakoma again 
chanted—a brief, strangely beautiful series of Crow 
words, like a benediction. He released the band with 
a quick motion of the sharp knife. 

Our blood had flowed together, mixing as one. 

We had become blood brothers. 

He replaced his knife in its sheath and stood. I rose, 
too. His hand reached out gently and touched my 
shoulder. In that moment, when I felt the strongest 
of bonds between us, he turned and left. I realized 
he was not coming back. It was time for him to go, 
back to his people, I supposed. 

But I had no people. I leaned against a tree trunk 
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and felt the mountain silence close me in. The lone¬ 
liness 1 first knew when I’d come to the mountains 
suddenly came crashing down on me. My blood 
brother was gone. 
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CHAPTER 13: MAD JACK’S NEWS 

■Si*' 

We were alone, me and Ben, but we had to go on 
surviving. Where Mad Jack had got to, I didn’t know. 
He was sure enough late in finding me. 

The nights were turning cold. Winter was coming, 
and we would have to stay alive through it. 

“Ben,” I said a few days after Nakoma had gone, 
“we’ll never survive the snows in that little lean-to. 
Or will you hibernate?” 

Ben didn’t seem at all interested in my problems. 
He went waddling through the drying summer grass 
toward something I couldn’t see. 

I wasn’t paying much attention. The need for a 
proper winter shelter occupied my mind until T heard 
Ben squall. I looked up to see Ben’s head rising above 
the tall weeds, disappearing and rising again as he 
raced toward me. 

Behind him, smashing through saplings as though 
they didn’t exist, was an immense dark object. 

“Black bear!” I yelled. 

But Ben was like a little kid running home. He ran 
straight for me. I looked around for a tree, then yelled 
at the bear. “Hey-yah! Hey-yah! Leave that little cub 
alone! Pick on somebody your own size!” 

I had laid my rifle against a tree trunk, too far 
away to grab. Besides, I’d probably just stir up the 
black bear’s anger. 
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The black bear stopped short. He rose slowly on his 
hind feet. I thought he was never going to stop stand¬ 
ing up. He seemed almost to reach the sky. Ben 
dashed up to me, hitting my legs so hard he almost 
knocked me down. 

“Ben! Run! Pick a tree or something! Get out of 
the way!” 

Ben didn’t pay any attention. The big bear dropped 
down on all fours and came toward me with a loose¬ 
skinned, rolling motion that covered a lot of ground 
in nothing flat. For a big brute, he was one mighty agile 
bear. 

“Run, Ben!” I sprinted for the nearest tree. I heard 
Ben let out another squall and saw him bound away, 
plunging into brush as the black bear bore down 
on me. 

I went up that tree mighty fast. The big bear huffed 
up, roaring something fierce. He reached up for my 
moccasins, but I managed to keep my feet just above 
him. 

The bear was clicking his great big teeth, telling me 
in gutteral bear language what he was going to do to me, 
when I heard a snort. 

Across, the meadow, leaning against Number 
Seven’s flanks, stood Mad Jack. The burro’s ears were 
pointed toward the bear as though to make sure the 
big animal wasn’t going his way, but the burro didn’t 
seem afraid as a horse would have been. 

“Well, now,” Mad Jack called as the bear continued 
grabbing for my feet, “if it’s not the greenhorn, still 
tryin’ to get hisself kilt.” 

“Don’t just stand there!” I yelled. “Do something!” 

Mad Jack just shrugged his shoulders. “Well, like 
you said before, he’s got just as much right to be here 
as we do.” 

Mad Jack continued to watch until the bear got 
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tired of trying to reach me. Finally the bruin slowly 
turned around and loped off. 

“You sure are a pretty sight,” Mad Jack said, 
ambling towards me. 

“Did you have to laugh?” I demanded. 

“Had to, Adams. Had to. Put me in mind of the 
time I was treed personal by a fifteen-hundred-pound 
grizzly, not one of your little black bears. But I had 
my gun with me, so I put a half-ounce bullet into that 
big grizzly. Hit him right in the eye, yessiree!” 

“You shot a grizzly in the eye? Don’t tell me that 
didn’t kill him?” 

“Not goin’ to tell you that,” Jack said. “Since I’m 
plumb bound to tell the truth, I got to tell you what 
happened.” Jack stopped as if I were expected to 
prompt him. I just kept brushing myself off, looked 
around for Ben, and said nothing. 

“Glad you asked,” Mad Jack boomed. “Yes, sir! 
That grizzly just blinked real fast, he did, and that 
lead ball fell out on the ground, plop! The bear 
blinked a couple more times and then . . . and 
then....” 

He paused so long I found myself asking, “And 
then what?” 

“Then he killed me.” 

I stared at that pink face under the deerskin cap. 
“If he killed you,” I said, “how come you’re still 
around?” 

“I’m a mountain man, Adams! Ain’t you heard? 
We’re tough! Besides, this here soil’s so good that 
when some of the boys come along and put my old 
carcass in the ground, I just naturally revived, and 
here lam!” 

I couldn’t control my roar of laughter. 

Mad Jack nodded approvingly. “That’s more like 
it,” he said. “You know I can’t abide people who 
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stretch the truth; that’s why I’m such a honest man, 
myself.” 

When we got back to my little camp, Mad Jack 
took a look around. His white eyebrows raised. “Here 
I figured to find you frozen stiff from not havin’ sense 
enough to come in out of the night air, Adams, but 
you’re gettin’ along real fine.” 

“Learned from an Indian,” I told him. 

“Told you I can’t abide liars, Adams.” 

“It’s the truth, Jack. I’m blood brothers with a 
Crow brave named Nakoma.” 

“And I’m a ring-tailed rabbit.” 

I shrugged. “Still got my hair,” I said. 

“From what I hear, you’re mighty lucky to have it. 
Or even to be alive.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Shorty Ferrell come draggin’ back to the settle¬ 
ment one day, I hear tell. All skin and bones, he was. 
A rifle ball in his hip and bumin’ up with fever.” 

“I’m glad he’s alive,” I said. “I really am.” 

Jack snorted. “Can’t say the feelin’s mutual.” 

“I’m sorry he got shot.” 

“You seen it?” 

“Part of it. I was too far away to tell what 
happened.” 

“That’s what I figured. But Shorty’s blamin’ you 
anyway.” 

“You’ve talked to him?” 

“Can’t say as him and me is exactly on speakin* 
terms, but I hear things.” 

Mad Jack continued, “Shortly Ferrell thought he 
was closin’ in on you. He figured it was just a matter 
of time. Then Indians shot him from ambush. He went 
down with a ball in his leg and decided to play dead. 
The Indians got close and he shot the biggest brave 
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first. The second one was a teenage boy, and he run 

off. 

“If he’d been an experienced brave, he’d have fin¬ 
ished Shorty off before he could reload. But it was 
the younger one’s first time out, I guess. He skedad¬ 
dled and Shorty lived to tell about it. But he figures 
it’s your fault he got crippled up.” 

“Limps around, but he can still ride a horse, and is 
plumb full of hate. From what I hear, he can’t tell 
which he hates more: Injuns or you.” 

“Are you trying to tell me something, Jack?” 

“Think I rode up here just to hear myself talk to a' 
greenhorn? I told you I’d be along, I’d find you if you 
was anywheres on this mountain.” 

“Seems I get blamed for lots of things,” I mused. 

“From what I hear, ain’t nobody doubts you killed 
that man at the settlement. You’re now worth one 
thousand dollars, gold.” 

“Does that bring me up in your eyes, Jack?” 

“Double,” he said. “But Shorty figures you’re worth 
ten times that.” 

I walked a few steps before I asked what I already 
knew. “He coming for me?” 

“He’s cornin’.” 

“So if you found me, he can find me?” 

“More’n likely.” 

“How’d you find me?” 

“Went to the place Shorty described when the In¬ 
juns threw down on him. Figured out you must have 
run off to one side, and this seemed the most likely 
side, so I just poked around until I found you. Like to 
never got through those boulders and brush and back 
into this valley, though. Pretty near invisible, except 
not quite. So here I am.” 

“And Shorty’s right behind you?” 
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“Not far, likely.” 

My fear came back, doubled, too. My mouth was 
dry as a summer meadow. Shorty wanted vengeance, 
and for something I hadn’t done. 

I sighed. “It’s not fair. Jack.” 

“Nobody said life was fair. But you got an 
advantage.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You know he’s cornin’.” 

“I appreciate that, Jack. Thanks.” 

“Don’t thank me. I’m not doin’ it for you nohow.” 
Mad Jack pulled off his cap and mopped his brow. 
“You plannin’ on winterin’ here?” 

“I was.” 

“What about Shorty?” 

I thought for a moment as Jack examined the lean- 
to I’d built and Nakoma had strengthened. Ben came 
walking in and smelled Jack’s clothing before the 
cub came over to me. “You weren’t much help, when 
that black bear tried to eat me alive.” I rubbed his ears. 

Ben leaned against me. 

“Well?” Mad Jack demanded, finishing his tour of 
the shelter. 

“Well, what?” 

“You goin’ to winter here, or cut and run?” 

“What would you do in my place?” 

Jack snorted. “I’d waylay Shorty back along the 
trail somewhere and hang his carcass out to dry.” 

“You wouldn’t really shoot a man in the back?” 

“Didn’t say I would. Just said I’d waylay him.” 

“I can’t do it, Jack.” 

The mountain man nodded. “Figured you couldn’t, 
so I done it for you.” 

I stared at Mad Jack. “You what?” 
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“Nothin’ much. Just cut down on that there feller 
as he was pickin’ his way along the trail.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“I didn’t?” 

“Awhile ago you said he was probably right 
behind.” 

“I said he was a’comin’.” 

I shook my head. “Jack, I don’t figure you at all.” 

“Simple. I just discouraged him, that’s all. But he 
don’t quit easy. He’s cornin’. Leastwise, I figure he 
will when he figures out it wasn’t Crows done him that 
little dirty trick back there.” 

“What kind of trick?” 

“Trick with a hole in it.” 

“You’re not going to tell me?” 

“Nope. I just bought you a little time is all.” 

I began to prepare supper. “I’ll never figure you 
out. Jack. Why’re you doing all this for me?” 

“Told you. Not doin’ it for you.” 

“Who,'then?” 

“Cute little blue-eyed gal with long braids.” 

I stopped poking the fire and looked steadily at the 
mountain man. “Peg?” 

“Peg. Right as rain, that one. Solid gold, through 
and through. Growin’ up real purty, too. That’s why 
I been so long agettin’ here. Just thought I’d mosey 
into that little settlement first. See things for myself.” 

“How . . . how is she?” 

“Misses her pat>a. Otherwise, she’s gettin’ along 
fine.” 

“You told her you’d seen me?” 

“I told her.” 

“What’d .. . what’d she say?” 

“Says to tell you she wants you to come home.” 

I poked at the fire. “Did you see my sister?” 

“Aunt Cora? Shore did. Got a beau, she has. He’s 
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helpin’ them keep body and soul together.” 

“I should be doing that. Jack. I should be there 
with them. But if I went back, I’d be hanged before 
I could even begin to tell my story.” 

I paused, but Jack was silent. I continued, “Did Peg 
say anything about the murder?” 

“We talked about it. You know how she fee]§ 
about it?” 

“She knows I’m innocent, Jack.” 

“I didn’t ast what she knows; I ast, ‘How you think 
she feels?’ ” 

“Feels?” 

“Goin’ to school with others who point their fingers 
and whisper, ‘Peg’s father kilt a man and run away.’ 
How you think that makes her feel, Adams?” 

If Mad Jack had kicked me in the stomach, it 
couldn’t have affected me more. I was sick inside. All 
these months I had thought of myself, lonely, scared, 
trying to survive in the wilderness—running to keep 
myself alive and free. But my daughter wasn’t running 
from the problem I’d left behind. She couldn’t. 

“I ... I got to take a walk or something, Jack. I’ve 
got to think.” 

“I might have knowed! First chance I get for some¬ 
one else to rassle me up some grub, he goes walkin’! 
Well, guess I can make something. You want your 
name in the pot?” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Hope that grizzly ain’t hungry, neither. Way he’s 
lookin’, I’m not sure whether he’s goin’ to lick me 
or eat me.” 

“Come on, Ben,” I said. “Let Jack alone.” We 
walked through the brooding silence of the v/oods, not 
conscious of the rustle of birds and small animals. I 
didn’t see the giant trees or the lofty peaks as I walked 
aimlessly, trying to ease the guilt. My chest felt as 
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though someone had turned it inside out and tied a 
knot in the middle. 

Ben came to me, seeming to sense my deep distress. 
“What shall I do, Ben? What shall I do?” 
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CHAPTER 14: THE NIGHT OF SILENCE 


I walked until Mad Jack’s voice hailed me into 
camp. Tt was late. He had eaten and cleaned up. I 
wasn’t in the mood to talk, but Jack had things to say. 

I didn’t want to listen. I was still pondering my prob¬ 
lem. I couldn’t continue to let Peg hurt because I was 
running away. I must go back and face the music. But 
Shorty Ferrell was between me and the fort. He was 
coming for me again, madder and more dangerous 
than ever before. 

There was a price on my head, dead or alive. Any¬ 
one I met might kill me in any way he could, even 
from ambush, and feel he had done right. Everyone 
was an enemy, except Mad Jack, and he v/as a strange 
man. 

Winter would soon be here, and I’d face a harsh 
season where survival was a gamble. If I was going to 
do something about Peg, it would have to be soon. 

But no matter what I did, I was probably a dead 
man. That thought jarred me like a kick in the teeth. 

When Jack finally went to sleep, muttering, I lay 
down in the lean-to. But I couldn’t sleep. My mind 
rolled and boiled like a wild mountain stream. 

I knew what I had to do. I had to go home to Peg. 
That’s what I wanted. I wanted to share some of her 
hurt, to let her know I didn’t want people shaming 
her because her father had run away. I was kept back 
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by the very fear that had made me run in the first 
place: fear of being hanged without a trial. 

Before he had gone to sleep outside the lean-to 
(. . . “Can’t abide sleepin’ under a roof; the stars are 
the only thing I want over my head at night. . . .”), 
Mad Jack told me of the frontier settlement’s mood. 

I was listening by then. 

“When a man or woman heads west today, they’re 
not ordinary, civilized drawingroom people. No, sir- 
ree,” Jack had said. “Our people are part savage and 
part civilized; they make up laws and sign papers to 
keep law and order in the wagon trains headin’ west, 
then they do everythin’ unlegal when the goin’ gets 
tough. Like the Donner Party. They started out like 
decent folk, but when they started to starve, it was 
every man for hisself. In the end, they et each other. 
But that’s the way a frontier really is, Adams. The 
strong, the independent and the fools start, but only 
the strong live.” 

I had looked at Mad Jack with new interest. “You 
seem to know a lot about human nature.” 

“You think I always wore the skins of wild animals 
and didn’t take a bath but twict a year? I’m plumb 
educated, Adams.” His voice was dead serious. “Why, 
I been to school. Might of still been there, but my ma 
kept packin’ me this here lunch, and I thought she was 
a’sendin’ me to school to eat it. Wasn’t until years 
later, when I met another educated mountain man, 
that I learned school was to learn you things.” 

I sensed Jack had been uneasy at being honest with 
me, so he had turned back to telling one of his big 
stories. But he had said something else which I 
thought about during the long, sleepless night, and in- 
between thoughts of what to do about going back. 

“Most of us in this land got run out of someplace 
else, or our mas and pas did. Sometimes it was ’cause 
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they didn’t think the way they was supposed to about 
religion. Sometimes it was politics what done ’em in. 
Sometimes it was for somethin’ else, but whatever it 
was, it was mostly because they was free-thinkers. 
They was free-acters, too. They was willing to put 
their bodies where their heads was, and that kind of 
person’s hard to stop. That’s why this country’s great, 
and goin’ to be greater.” 

I had looked across the fading firelight and thought 
with surprise, “Mad Jack is a patriot! He’s a philos¬ 
opher, too. And he looks like a wild man of the 
mountains.” 

Aloud, I had said, “I love this place, too, Jack. I 
love the wild, primitive spots like they were home. If 
it weren’t for Peg, I would v/ant to stay here forever.” 

Sometime later in the night I awoke, every nerve 
tingling. It was dark and something was wrong. 

I knew what had awakened me. The silence. The 
night sounds had stopped. 

My hand felt for my rifle and my long knife. I 
rolled to my feet and crouched at the lean-to entrance. 

The campfire showed a single bright red eye where 
a coal had not been fully buried. I had been careless, 
but that wasn’t what concerned me. My eyes swept 
the rocks and shrubs and tree trunks, identifying all 
the various familiar objects. 

There was no moon, but my eyes were now able to 
see in the darkness in a way Fd never have thought 
possible a few months before. Slowly, I made out the 
darker bulk where Mad Jack had bedded down. 

I couldn’t tell for sure if he was still lying there, 
but I figured he was. Ben was not in sight, and neither 
was Number Seven. 

My heart was beating fast. What was I afraid of? 
My ear didn’t tell me much more than my eye, just 
that the night was unnaturally still. All the usual 
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insects and night birds and prowling animals were 
silent. 

I held my breath to listen more intently. Slowly I 
let it out, then took another deep breath. I slipped 
outside the lean-to, knife in my belt, rifle at the ready. 

An iron-hard hand closed over my mouth. My free 
hand clawed at it while I tried to turn the gun toward 
the body pressed against mine. In that instant I knew 
I’d never get the gun in position and I started to drop 
it to try 7 for my knife. 

“Quiet!” 

The word was no louder than a leaf falling, yet it 
had a penetrating power that froze my fingers on the 
rifle. I felt the hand on mv mouth relax. 

J 

It was too dark to see more than a hint of white 
where Mad Jack’s beard was thrust close to my ear. 
I nodded slightly so he could feel the movement. 

He sank on his haunches, and I eased down with 
him, making as small a target as possible in the shelter 
of the lean-to. Jack’s buckskins made a whisper of 
sound as he moved into a creeping position. I fol¬ 
lowed him, crawling silently across the earth toward 
the darker shadow of brush. 

We wiggled on our stomachs for a long time, stop¬ 
ping often to listen. My hands were cut and bruised, 
but I paid no attention. I was busy protecting the rifle 
from dirt and following the slithering figure of Mad 
Jack, v/ho finally stopped. We were behind a large 
fallen log. 

We lay for a long time, trying to listen above the 
pounding of our hearts. Jack did not raise his head to 
peer around. He motioned me to watch one end of the 
log by pushing gently on my shoulder. I knew he was 
watching the other. 

I wanted to raise my head and look around, but I 
resisted the temptation. Whatever was out there knew 
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we were close by, but as long as our exact location 
was unknown, we had an advantage. The danger had 
to come to us. 

It was cold. The hint of winter I’d known in the 
shortening days I could feel keenly. I tried not to 
shiver, tried to keep my teeth from chattering, al¬ 
though my jaw muscles ached from clenching my 
teeth. 

I sensed the coming of dawn more than saw it. It 
came slowly, a feeling more than an appearance, and 
with it came the cautious sound of crickets and other 
insects resuming their songs. 

Still, Mad Jack did not move. He could have been 
dead. As the pale gray light of day eased over the 
distant peaks, he made no sound at all. I was aching 
in every muscle, but I had to remain motionless. 

A few birds flew through the air, like shadows in 
the dawning. They landed in a thicket near Jack and 
me, singing and chattering by turns. I breathed a sigh 
of relief; the birds had not seen us, or if they had, they 
were not alarmed. 

Finally, Jack stirred. I felt his moccasin touch my 
foot in a signal. He pushed himself up stiffly, peered 
intently over the log for a long time, then turned his 
face toward me. “I’m gettin’ too old to spend all night 
on my belly like that.” He rubbed his arms and legs. 

“What was it?” I slowly rotated my feet, trying to 
stir some life into them. 

“Injuns, I suspect. Number Seven’s gone.” 

“They stole your burro?” 

“More likely he run off. He can smell Injun a mile 
off, and he’d never let one get near him. He’ll be back. 
He done that onct or twict before, and he always 
found me. Smart, Number Seven is.” 

“How many do you figure there were?” 

“I didn’t count ’em ’cause I didn’t see ’em,” Jack 
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snorted. “Didn’t hear ’em or smell ’em, neither.” He 
looked reproachfully at Ben. “Wish you could bark, 
bear.” 

“How did you know they were out there?” 

“Same way you did, Adams. The silence.” He 
grinned through the white beard. “Guess you’re leam- 
in\ I took a chance, figurin’ to slip over and wake you. 
I could of got myself kilt, doin’ you a favor like that.” 

“I appreciate it.” 

“Well,” Jack said, heaving himself upright with an 
effort, “let’s go find out what we’re up against.” 

“What if they’re still out there?” 

“Your grizzly says we’re all alone, Adams.” He 
pointed. Ben was waddling slowly toward the outer 
edge of camp. “Still think you ought to teach him to 
bark,” Mad Jack growled. 

“He wanders off at night.” 

“It’s his nature. He’ll keep wanderin’ off at night 
and finally he’ll just quit cornin’ home.” 

I wanted to say Ben wouldn’t ever do that, but Mad 
Jack was busy scouting for sign. He suddenly bent and 
motioned me to kneel beside him. 

“That’s what came to kill us last night, Adams.” 
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CHAPTER 15: SHORTY’S ATTACK 


If Nakoma had not taught me how to read sign, 
I’d never have spotted the print. It was so light the 
ground seemed almost untouched except where Jack’s 
burro had been. It gave me a feeling of pride to make 
out the faintest trace of a moccasin heel beside a lot 
of hoof prints. 

“Indian.” 

Mad Jack looked at me in surprise. “For a green¬ 
horn, you’re catchin’ on fast. I never figured you’d see 
that even with me pointin’ right at it.” 

“Told you I’d keep my hair, Jack.” 

We went back to camp after deciding that two In¬ 
dians had slipped in, had parted to circle right and 
left. One had gone to Jack’s blankets. The other had 
entered the lean-to. The dirt floor now clearly showed 
where he had stood. 

“Another minute and maybe they’d got us before 
we crawled away,” Jack mused. “We was lucky at 
that, for if they was older, experienced bucks, they’d 
have done everthin’ at once, one at you and one at 
me.” 

Ben came over and nosed around my moccasins. 
He wanted me to play. Then he stopped short and 
“whuffed” in surprise, staring into the woods. 

“Adams, get down!” 

Jack’s fiercely whispered words caught me already 
diving behind a small boulder. Jack had leaped as 
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soon as he spotted the bear’s startled action. The 
mountain man slid like a lizard to a dead log Ben 
had clawed almost in two searching for grubs. 

“Ben!” I called in a loud whisper. “Get out of 
there! Go on! Get out!” 

The grizzly cub let out a little squall and bounded 
toward me. He plopped down beside me and began 
licking my whiskers. I tried to pull him down tight so 
he’d not be a target, but he didn’t have any such 
thoughts. 

Mad Jack’s soft snort was in my ear. “I never knew 
how lucky I was never to have a bear cub,” he said. 

I got Ben calmed down and quietly nuzzling my 
fingers. “How can you laugh?” I whispered. 

“Might be the last chanct I get.” 

I turned to look at him. He was peering through a 
narrow V Ben’s claws had made in the rotten log. 

“If those Indians are still out there,” I whispered, 
“they’ll divide up and come at us from all sides.” 

“It’s not Injuns,” Mad Jack assured me. 

I was surprised. “How do you know?” 

“If it was, they’d have filled us full of arrows before 
we knew they was out there. In the daylight, they’d 
a’had us cold turkey.” 

I turned away from the mountain man and looked 
hard at the silent, peaceful line of trees where danger 
lurked. 

“Shorty made better time than I thought,” Mad 
Jack muttered. 

“How do you know it’s Ferrell out there?” 

“Not Injuns, and he’s not showin’ hisself, so it’s 
got to be him.” 

We waited, tensed and ready for when we had some 
idea of the hidden man’s location. Insects buzzed 
around my ears. I brushed a mosquito off my hand. 

“We got only one chanct to outfox that there Shorty 
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feller waitin’ out there,” Jack finally said. “Yep! If we 
can make that line of boulders behind us without get- 
tin’ kilt, we can outrun him. He’s got his own horse, 
else he couldn’t have caught up with me so fast after 
what I done to him awhile back. And he’s not goin’ 
to leave that there horse of his’n. So we’re goin’ to 
skedaddle to the highest, roughest country we can 
find. Then we’ll split up and see which way he 
follows.” 

“He’ll go after me for the reward,” I said. 

“Not necessarily. When Mad Jack plays a trick 
with a hole in it, the man he done it to don’t never 
take kindly to it.” 

I wondered what Jack could have done that would 
make Shorty Ferrell more anxious to kill him than 
me, but it was not the time to ask. “You said we’d 
split up?” 

“Take your pick of directions.” 

“I’ll circle around and join you after we lose 
Shorty.” 

“Ain’t nobody goin’ to lose that feller. No, sirree! 
He’ll hang on to one of us no matter what, and he’ll 
come back over and over.” 

“I’m sorry you got into my fight, Jack.” 

“Be sorry later. Right now we got to be makin’ 
tracks. Can you reach your pack?” 

I glanced at the backpack and the ax. “Not now.” 

“I figured not.” Jack seemed to be thinking. “You 
hold yourself set to scamper out there and grab those 
things, soon’s he fires. You find yourself another 
place and winter the best you can if he follows me. 
If he follows you, you’re on your own.” 

“I’ll circle back and meet you.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Adams! You won’t have a chanct.” 

“Listen, Jack....” 
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“I’ll catch up to you sometime, Adams. Get ready 
to grab your things.” 

“No, Jack! . . ” 

The mountain man suddenly sprang to his feet and 
began to zigzag across the open ground, bent low, 
running hard, his rifle in his hand. 

I saw the motion in the trees as the woods exploded 
with the sound of a rifle. The hidden rifleman’s ball 
hit high and behind the darting figure of Mad Jack. 

There was no time to think. I jumped up and 
grabbed my ax. Then I bent low and ran away from 
Jack, hearing Ben squalling behind me. I half ex¬ 
pected to feel a ball tear into my back, followed by 
the report of a rifle. 

It took Shorty longer to clean and reload than I 
figured. Then the shot came, loud and surprisingly 
clear. But no ball zinged anywhere near me. I kept 
running. 

Shorty Ferrell was trying to kill Mad Jack. It only 
took me a second to guess why. Shorty figured he 
could take care of me in his own time and in his own 
way. However, if he didn’t get Mad Jack, the ex¬ 
perienced mountain man would be a constant threat 
to Shorty. 

I reached the shelter of a little ravine and straight¬ 
ened up. I had to run faster. Ben kept following me, 
complaining loudly because I wouldn’t stop. 

Finally, I took a breather. I caught a glimpse of 
Mad Jack hugging the shelter of immense boulders. 
He was working his way up beyond the tree line, 
toward the wild, barren peaks. 

Satisfied that Shorty had chosen to chase him, 
Jack was going to make sure the rifleman didn’t lose 
him. At the same time, Jack was making sure the man 
with the big hate would have to abandon his horse 
and continue on foot. I knew that Mad Jack could 
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take care of himself under those circumstances. 
But sooner or later. Shorty would turn back for me, 
figuring I was easy quarry. 

“Come on, Ben.” 
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CHAPTER 16: WILD RIDE 


I kept ru nnin g, expecting the shot which never 
came. When I had run until my lungs burned and my 
side ached, I rested, peering back along the trail. 

Shorty Ferrell was nowhere in sight. Nobody was 
on my back, and if I could help it, I’d leave no trail. 

“Come on, Ben. Let’s see if we can remember some 
of the thin gs we’ve heard about hiding a trail.” 

I found the steepest, most rocky and barren ground 
possible. I waded in streams and pulled myself out by 
limbs hanging over the water. Dropping down out of 
the trees onto the hardest spot I could see, I kept mov¬ 
ing. I felt satisfied no tracks of mine would last half 
the day. Ben’s tracks didn’t matter; there were plenty 
of bear sign all over the mountains. Shorty could 
never tell my cub’s from other bear’s sign. 

By the end of the third day, I felt pretty confident. 
If I had not lost Shorty, at least I had made it very 
difficult for him to find me in a hurry. I might really 
have shaken him. But there was always the possibil¬ 
ity someone else might see me, and the reward was 
big enough to tempt any man. Maybe Jack was right. 
I’d better winter in the wilderness, and wait. 

I climbed as high as I could, keeping to shelter, until 
it seemed to me nobody had ever been where I was. It 
seemed safe to stop and rest. Ben found some logs to rip 
apart and had his dinner before I caught a rabbit and 
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cooked it over a small, smokeless fire the way Nakoma 
had taught me. 

I didn’t figure Shorty Ferrell would catch up to 
Mad Jack unless the mountain man wanted him to. 
I wondered again what kind of trick had a hole in it, 
and why it would make Shorty Ferrell so downright 
mad. 

It was late in the day when I sensed someone was 
near. Ben’s ears had cocked forward and his nose 
sniffed at the air. There! Right on the cliff, across 
that little valley! An Indian. But in the same instant 
I saw him, I recognized Nakoma, my blood brother. 
I waved and he w’aved back. I wondered if he had 
seen Shorty. I thought of signaling him for help, then 
decided not to. I had involved one friend in my 
troubles, and I didn’t want another. I waved again to 
the Crow and plunged back into the brush. 

I found what I hoped was a good safe spot and 
bedded down for the night. Ben wandered off, snuff¬ 
ing and blowing at the strange smells of this high 
camp. He came back and curled up near me before 
I slept. 

We were traveling again before daybreak, moving 
ever higher toward trees that seemed to mark the 
timber line. If Shorty had given up on Mad Jack and 
was following me, he’d not be too happy to know I was 
imitating the mountain man’s lead in choosing the 
tallest timber and loftiest mountain peaks. 

“Well, Ben,” I said when the sun stood high, “we’ve 
got to find us a place and settle down somewhere snug 
before winter catches up to us.” I stopped by a river 
and had finished a poor meal on some wild greens 
when I saw something floating down the stream. I 
waded into the water and picked up a round piece 
of polished wood strung together with a flat piece of 
finished wood by frayed rope. 
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It looked like part of a rudder and the steering post 
of some trapper’s raft. That gave me an idea. 

“Shorty’s behind us and somebody’s up ahead. 
Looks lik e our best bet is to make ourselves a raft 
and float through this steep canyon. We’d leave no 
trail. Then we can cut the raft loose and let it go while 
you and I jump off on some rocks and trek deeper. 
Think anybody could follow us then? No? Neither 
do I.” 

I began chopping trees six to eight inches thick. I 
trimmed them of leaves and branches and laid them 
beside the swiftly moving stream. I cut the logs to 
length and bound them with the pieces of rope I’d 
used to reach Ben on the ledge. I hoped that poor, 
sorry rope would last awhile longer. 

“We’ll get through this canyon, Ben, and then hope 
nobody will find us until we’re ready to come out.” 

When the raft was finished, it was about four feet 
wide and eight feet long. I began shoving it into the 
water. “Ben, you hold down that end,” I told the cub. 
“I’ve got to tie this one off.” 

I made the last loop with the rope, snugging the 
logs into a tight little craft that splashed into the 
stream, sank a little, then rose to float on the water. 

I jumped aboard. Ben was lumbering precariously 
about his end, looking puzzled. I fitted the rudder post 
into a rough crossbar Td made, lowered the rudder 
and used a sapling pole to shove off. The stream 
caught the raft. We began to move downstream. It 
wasn’t deep water, but it was faster than I had thought. 

“Captain’s cabin right over there,” I told Ben. He 
ignored me and came across the flat raft to paw at 
the rudder post. “All right then, you can steer.” 

It was peaceful on that stream, the barren moun¬ 
tains towering above us, the green line of trees at 
timber line. 
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We poled past wildfowl paddling in a quiet side 
stream. They didn’t seem to mind Ben or me. I began 
to relax, enjoying the rushing song of the water. 

Geese flew over in V-shaped formation, following 
their leader, honking as they obeyed the mysterious 
instinct to head south before the winter closed in. 

I stretched out on the rough logs, rested my head 
against the pack and let the stream carry us. Every¬ 
thing was so peaceful. 

I guess the sun and the soft breezes made me care¬ 
less. I dropped off to sleep. 

When I awoke, I saw Ben peering over the bow of 
our little craft. At the same instant, I realized we were 
traveling very fast. I sat up. What I saw scared me 
plenty. 

We were in a stretch of rough water between two 
very high canyon walls. The sky seemed to rest on the 
top of those stone cliffs. The stream was now wild, 
trying to escape the trap into which it was flowing, 
taking us with it. 

“Hang on, Ben! We’re going to have a time of it!” 

I grabbed the rudder and tried to steer toward shore. 
Useless. The c liffs rose straight out of the water. The 
giant boulders reared out of the rushing river, threat¬ 
ening to capsize our raft every second. Water foamed 
white and angry against the partly submerged rocks. 

No matter what I tried to do, the water resisted. We 
were bumping boulders, being spun about and smashed 
into others. Each blow seemed to jar the little raft and 
shoot it off to collide more violently with another 
boulder. 

I couldn’t control it at all. The current drove us 
racing through the steep canyon, threatening to des¬ 
troy us. 

“Here comes a curve, Ben! Hang on! Maybe it’ll be 
quieter around there,” I shouted as water soaked us. 
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As we rounded the bend, a roar sounded in my 
ears. The raft went wild. Ben was as flat as a bear 
rug, paws clinging furiously to the logs. 

What I heard was the tremendous thunder of water¬ 
falls ahead. The raft was now pitching in the turbulent 
rapids. 

I let go of the rudder, took a quick step and grabbed 
at Ben’s loose hide at shoulders and rump. He wasn’t 
too heavy, and I had the strength of fear. He let out 
a surprised squall as I lifted him off the raft and threw 
him with all my might toward the bank. 

“Swim, Ben, swim!” I shouted as the little bear hit 
the water. 

The cub sank, bobbed up, and swam toward shore 
with all his strength even though rushing water was 
taking him downstream. 

He paddled on and suddenly he was safe in a quiet 
eddy behind fallen trees. 

I saw him scramble up on shore, but that’s all I 
saw of Ben. The rushing water dead ahead hit a huge 
boulder full force, then leapt high in a wall of white 
foam and divided, crashing past on either side of the 
half-submerged stone. The current carried me straight 
at the rock. 

The collision threw me. As the front end of the raft 
reared and fought against the submerged boulder, the 
other end was thrust violently under water. I sprawled 
backward and sank fast. I kicked hard, paddling dog 
style for the shore. I was being twirled like a splinter 
in the rapids as I struggled from rock to rock, trying 
to find a passage to the bank, where Ben paced 
frantically. 

What was left of the raft was tumbling end over end 
downstream. I saw it teeter high on a broad lip of 
rock, then plunge. Even above the thunder of the 
water, I heard the crunch of logs as the raft broke up 
on its way down the falls. 
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I saw exposed tree roots ahead, close to the bank. 
If I could get caught in those I might escape. With my 
last strength, I half pushed, half swam towards the 
tree. With a sudden terrible jerk, water poured over 
me, and I felt snagged. I was in the roots. I felt their 
clutch while I tried to catch my breath. Another few 
feet and I’d make it to the bank. 

When I staggered out, Ben was almost wagging his 
stubby tail. 

We went along the bank to look over the falls. The 
raft was already pounded into kindling against mono¬ 
liths. The white water reared and plunged at the foot 
of the thirty foot drop. 

It was a lucky miracle, but we found the pack on a 
dead snag protruding from shore over the falls. My 
rifle and ax were nowhere in sight. 

“Without that ax,” I told Ben as I searched, “we’re 
in a lot of trouble.” I looked for over an hour. “Getting 
late, Ben. Let’s get dried off and make something to 
spend the night in.” 

Back upstream I had seen a giant boulder standing 
amid brush. We were making for that when something 
glistened in the water. “My ax!” It was lying about 
four feet under, just out of reach of the rushing cur¬ 
rent. “It’s risky, Ben,” I said. “But I’ve got to have 
that ax.” 

I found a supple little sapling growing along the 
stream’s edge, bent it to the ground, got a solid grip 
on the top and waded in. The current almost swept 
my feet from under me, but I held on, feeling for the 
ax handle with my feet, then slid under the water. 
I came up sputtering, my ax held high. “I got it, Ben. 
I got it.” 

I pulled myself to shore, then collapsed on the bank, 
panting, wet and exhausted. But it was all right. Mad 
Jack would have been proud of me. “Ben, we’re going 
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to make it, you and I. Come on, let’s see what we can 
do about a shelter for the winter.” 

I figured nobody—not even Shorty Ferrell—was go¬ 
ing to come down that river, and certainly I had left 
no trail. 

Nobody was likely to come into this high range of 
mountains. We were in kind of a pocket of wilderness; 
it seemed more remote than all the rest of the wilds. 
I wished we could go back to our little camp by the 
stream where I’d nursed Nakoma. It seemed like home 
to me, but we’d had to run from there, too. Would I 
always be running from homes I tried to make? 

“At least, Ben,” I said, “I guess we won’t be dis¬ 
turbed for a few months. Winter’ll be on us in a hurry, 
and then I know nobody’ll be out. Not even trappers 
will move in the dead of winter. We’ll be safe.” 

There was no time to prepare a proper shelter be¬ 
fore nightfall. I lit a fire against a rock and hunkered 
down between two huge trees out of the wind. I ate 
well from plants and roots I dug up. Ben curled beside 
me and stole my blanket twice in the night. 

The next day Ben and I left the comfort of the 
monolith where we’d spent a cold night. We walked 
inland, away from the stream, seeking a place where 
there was timber near a high cliff. After some time I 
found a place where a cliff broke the wind, cleared it 
of the brush and began felling trees. With the logs 
notched at the ends so they’d fit snugly against each 
other, I slowly built a low, flat-roofed cabin. It was 
hard work. I lost all track of time. 

The trees turned to blazing gold and red before the 
shelter was finished. The air was cold enough to get 
through to my marrow, but I finished chinking be¬ 
tween the logs, using mud from the river, before the 
first snow fell. 
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“Well, Ben,” I said, “it’s not very pretty, but it’ll ! 
do. Nothing’s going to blow us down.” 

I hurried the next several days, fishing and drying 
trout over a fire which I never let go out. Ben fished, 
too, and ate all the fish he could hold. 

By the time the last leaves had fallen and cold winds 
were prowling through the canyon, I was satisfied. T 
wished there was something green so I’d not get scurvy, 
but I didn’t know how to do more than mark the 
location of edible plants by sticking a long pole be¬ 
side them. 

When the first flakes began to fall Ben seemed pre¬ 
occupied. He was fat and slow-moving, having 
eaten fish, wild berries, grubs, and honey, all he 
could hold, while I finished the cabin. He stared off 
into the sky, testing the way things were with his nose. 
He began to prowl in the deeoening snow, and I knew 
he was going to den up. The idea made me sadly 
lonely. 

“How about the cabin, Ben? You can spend the 
winter sleeping in there easier than you can in some 
old hollow log.” 

The cub didn’t seem to hear. He kept prowling, 
poking into likely places. Finally he found a hollow 
under the roots of a great old tree that lightning had 
blasted and burned into a sturdy snag. Ben crawled 
into his den. 

“It’s going to be a lonely winter,” I said to myself. 

That night the first blizzard hit. The storm raged 
for days, with the wind prowling and moaning outside 
my cabin. When I finally could look outside again, the 
snow was up to the flat roof. Smoke drifted up along 
the natural chimney and vanished in the cold, clean 
air. 
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I took a deep breath; it felt good. It was going to 
be a long winter, but I would be content. And as I 
glanced at Ben’s snag, now covered with snow. I felt 
somehow we’d make it. 
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CHAPTER 17: THE LONG ROAD HOME 


When the geese flew north again, and Ben emerged 
from his den, thin and cranky, I wanted to move 
on. Day by day I watched the snows melt back and 
the ground dry, but it was well into April, I judged, 
before it seemed everything was right and I was ready. 

“Come on, Ben. Let’s go.” 

I looked with some sadness on the snug little shel¬ 
ter where I’d spent the winter under snow. The drifts 
had covered the door for awhile, and once I’d heard 
wolves, starved and desperate, scratching at my chim¬ 
ney. But I’d kept myself busy carving little animals 
out of firewood. 

One thought kept crossing my mind during those 
long months. Why was the thousand dollar reward 
offered for me, dead or alive? That meant I was to be 
tried without judge or jury, and sentenced to death 
by one man: Shorty Ferrell. 

“Why, Ben?” I asked as we picked our way around 
the patches of snow still lingering in shady places. Ben 
was busy eating everything in sight and putting back 
the weight he had lost. He didn’t stop to answer me. 

As I stood there looking at him, I realized he had 
grown a lot since I had rescued him off that ledge. 
Yep. Ben was growing into a fine looking grizzly. 

I made saddlebags for the bear. At first, I’d 
trained him to carry them by placing sand as weights, 
then with some of my gear. He looked strange, eating 
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berries in the wilderness with two large buckskin 
pouches sticking out on both sides of his huge bulk. 

I wondered about Mad Jack. There was no doubt 
in my mind he was all right. I remembered what he’d 
said about his being “too ornery to die.” I hoped to 
meet up with him before I reached the edge of wilder¬ 
ness. 

I thought about Nakoma, too, and hoped he was 
all right. I wondered what his people had said when 
they heard how a white man had patched up his 
broken body, how we had become blood brothers. If 
he had any people. 

Mostly, I wondered about Peg. I was determined 
to convince everyone I was innocent. So that I could 
be with her once more. But that would need proof, 
and there was no proof. 

Ben and I climbed out of our remote winter area 
and headed down through wildflowers and ru nnin g 
streams, the very sound of spring. 

For the next few years we wandered mostly. Never 
going to the same place twice. My beard got greyer, 
and Ben grew into a six hundred pound giant. I began 
to forget the past and think only of the present. The 
animals we met were always friendly. I began to feel 
like I had been part of the wilderness all my life. 

One day while on our wandering way, we came to 
a beaver pond where a beaver was sitting in shallow 
water. Ben didn’t splash across as I did. He took a 
detour to examine the wary beaver. 

“Come on, Ben,” I called, a little impatiently. 

Ben glanced at me, then turned back to the beaver. 
The beaver didn’t want anything to do with Ben, who 
tried to get around in back of it. The beaver kept 
turning, always facing Ben. 

“Ben!” I raised my voice. 

The grizzly was like a playful child. He reached out 
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his nose and carefully measured the beaver for a bite. 
The beaver was a little slow in turning his head to 
meet this move. Ben closed his great teeth gently but 
firmly on the beaver’s backside. The beaver jumped, 
slapped his broad fat tail on the water in alarm, and 
swam off. Ben, satisfied, came to me. We walked on. 

As the sun dipped toward the blue ridge of moun¬ 
tains behind us, I came to a wide crevice. In ages past 
an earthquake must have split the great, granite ledge 
making a fifteen-foot chasm. There was no other way 
across. 

“Ben,” I said, “if I make a bridge across there, will 
you promise me you won’t fall in? That’s so far down 
you’d get a mighty bad headache if you did.” 

Ben swung his great head from side to side. It was 
a habit he had developed lately. “You’re supposed to 
nod your head up and down,” I chuckled as I looked 
around for trees to fell. 

The first tree soon yielded to the ax. It fell neatly 
near the crevice. “Ben, I could walk across that easily 
enough, but you might fall off. I’d better cut another, 
make it wider.” 

I swung the ax again. The chips flew. I worked up 
a sweat and stopped to wipe my forehead. I turned to 
see what Ben was doing. I didn’t think the tree was 
ready to fall yet. 

The crack warned me. I instinctively turned toward 
the tree instead of jumping out of the way. The thirty- 
foot high timber, green branches flared out from the 
force of the fall, was coming straight down on me! 

I yelled and dropped the ax. My leap away was not 
fast enough. Branches slapped me so hard I went 
down under a cascade of leaves. I screamed in pain 
as a branch caught my right leg and pinned me to the 
ground. 

A fair-sized limb from the first tree had partially 
broken the tree’s force. But the fallen tree’s weight 
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held me firmly. “Ben! Ben, come here!” 

The grizzly lumbered up in his ungainly manner, and 
looked expectantly at me. 

“Roll it off! Roll the log off me.” 

It was a little different than the log-rolling trick I 
had taught him for fun. But the principle was the 
same. The powerful right paw came down on the 
downed log. Huge claws sank into the bark. The log 
began to move slowly toward Ben. He put the other 
front paw on the log and pulled. In a moment, the 
log was off. 

Groaning a little, afraid of what Fd find wrong, 
I grabbed my leg. “Whew! Nothing broken, Ben. 
Thank you.” 

That bear was almost human. He seemed pleased, 
bouncing awkwardly, swinging his head from side to 
side. I stood up. “Stupid thing for me to do, Ben. 
Thanks again.” 

We finished the bridge and crossed the chasm. I 
found a secluded spot at sunset and made camp. Our 
small fire was barely blazing when Ben’s ears went up. 
He sat upright on his broad backside and sniffed the 
air. I grabbed the rifle. 

A familiar voice called out from the shadows of a 
stand of quaking aspen. It was Nakoma. He raised his 
hand in greeting. 

I rushed up to him, and we grasped each other’s 
arms, Indian style. I hadn’t seen my blood brother in 
a very long time. I motioned him in. “You’re just in time 
for supper.” 

He smiled. He had never learned to speak English, 
and I’d never mastered the Crow tongue, but we had 
a good conversation in sign language as we prepared 
the meal. 

I understood he had seen two men, white men, 
dressed in skins. Trappers, I thought. 

Nakoma indicated they had rifles. 
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“It’s all right,” I assured him. He seemed satisfied. 
We spent the evening around the campfire. Nakoma 
didn’t know about the reasons that had brought me to 
these mountains, but if I wasn’t concerned about white 
men who sneaked along, he was content. He had 
alerted me, and that was all he could do. 

Nakoma was impressed with the size of Ben, who 
had gone to greet him, sniffing his friendly hand. Then 
Ben had sat down on his haunches and invited Na¬ 
koma to tickle him as he had when Ben had been a 
cub. 

“Old friends,” I said, chuckling. The bear had 
leaned so far back that his hind legs came up. He lay 
on his huge back, content as could be, while the In¬ 
dian roughed the shaggy chest fur. 

We had breakfast before sunup, then Nakoma 
said goodbye once more, walking olf into the aspen. 
I had been very glad to see him. 

Ben and I moved steadily on, heading east. 

Ben wandered off, crossing a small meadow. I heard 
snarling. A big mountain cat was finishing a meal and 
didn’t like Ben coming near his quarry. 

“Ben! Leave him alone!” 

The grizzly ignored my warning and the cat’s 
snarls. He splashed over a shallow finger of water, 
went right up to the cat and sniffed. 

The cougar felt his meal was in danger of being 
taken by the bear. The cat laid back his short ears, 
turned sideways to the bigger bulk of bear and slapped 
a round, wide paw at the grizzly. 

Ben understood the game of swat. It was his favo¬ 
rite pastime. He lifted his shaggy forepaw and swung 
it playfully. The cougar leaped away. Ben chased him 
up a small tree. It swayed precariously under the cat’s 
weight. The cougar crawled up as far as he could, try- 
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mg to hide himself in the few scraggly branches. Ben, 
left on the ground, seemed disappointed at losing a 
playmate. 

“Come on, Ben,” I called. “You play too rough.” 

We hadn’t gone more than a mile or so when Ben 
spotted a pair of red foxes playing. Again, he turned 
to investigate. 

The foxes were very fast. They nipped around a 
tree, chasing each other. Their bushy tails seemed to 
float behind them. They intrigued Ben. He broke into 
a lumbering run. The foxes stopped their play and 
turned to look. They stood, almost seeming to grin, 
as the bear got within five feet of them. Then, as if 
they had agreed upon it, they spun around and raced 
off, going in different directions. It was as though they 
had decided a game of tag with Ben was just what they 
wanted. 

Ben was confused. Which one should he follow? He 
paused a moment, tossing his great head, then took off 
after the nearest fox. Around and around they went, 
the foxes spurting past Ben’s nose, then twisting and 
turning in another direction that soon left Ben’s 
tongue rolling out of his mouth like a dog’s. He was 
so awkward and the foxes were so graceful, it made 
me laugh just to watch them. When Ben got kind of 
dizzy, he broke off the uneven contest and came back 
to me. 

When I made camp and sat by the little fire, old 
memories came creeping back. I reached into my 
buckskin shirt and pulled out the pink ribbon Peg 
had given me. 

It was getting pretty worn. I wondered how she 
was, and where. Had she stayed with her Aunt Cora 
in the house I’d built? Maybe she had grown tired of 
the taunts of her schoolmates. Maybe they’d all 
moved. 
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It had been years since tears scalded my eyes, but 
I found myself weeping. 

Ben, of course, knew the minute I started to get 
sad. He walked up to me and thrust his great face 
into mine. I put the ribbon away. “Maybe you’re 
right, Ben,” I told him. “Let’s get some sleep.” 

The going was harder the next day. Maybe it was 
the terrain; wild and desolate it had turned, hard to 
scramble across. 

I stopped for a quick meal when the sun was over¬ 
head. I also needed to catch my breath, for it was 
tough going even if I was in the best of shape. 

The wildflowers were everywhere. I wondered how 
they had come to be in this wilderness, and if anybody 
besides me had ever seen their gentle beauty. My eyes 
lifted to the snow line, past the last line of storm- 
stunted trees to the very tallest mountain peak, snow 
glistening in its crevasses. Its granite head and shoul¬ 
ders were thrust triumphantly up toward the few 
scattered clouds. I watched as the wind herded them 
slowly toward the peak. The clouds disappeared on 
the far side, toward the place I was anxious to go. 

“Come on, Ben.” We walked on, the warm sun at 
our backs now, hurrying as best we could through 
this scene of such awesome and shattered beauty. 

Suddenly, Ben froze in front of me, lifting his great 
bulk into the air, sniffing the wind. On his hind legs, 
he made a powerful looking mass against the sky. 

My muscles tensed. Ben dropped down on all fours 
and took off through the tangled underbrush in a loose 
skinned, rolling motion that showed he meant business. 

I ran after him, my moccasins making no sound. 
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CHAPTER 18: STRANGERS ON THE TRAIL 


We rounded a small curve and came upon a river. 
Ben stopped short. I eased up and saw two men load¬ 
ing pelts into a canoe. 

They were typical mountain men: physically strong, 
ready to tackle anything that challenged them in the 
wilderness. They were dressed entirely in skins and 
had full, unkempt beards. 

When they saw Ben, they gawked. They didn’t see 
me at first. They seemed fascinated at the sight of 
saddlebags on a big grizzly, and well they should have 
been. 

The nearest trapper, dirty red beard contrasting 
with dark hair spilling over his ears from under his 
rabbitskin cap, didn’t try to lift the .40 caliber hand¬ 
made rifle he held in his hand. “Gri . . . grizzly!” he 
stammered. “That there’s a grizzly, Amos!” 

The other man, about the same size but with an 
enormous protruding stomach and scraggly blond 
beard, ducked his coonskin cap in awed acknowledg¬ 
ment. “Shore is!” 

“He’s packin’ saddlebags, Amos,” the red-bearded 
one continued. “That there grizzly is carryin’ saddle¬ 
bags like a horse!” 

“Shore is!” 

The red-bearded man started to lift his rifle toward 
Ben, who was slowly walking toward the trappers, 
broad head turned slightly to see them better. 
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“Wouldn’t rile him none,” the big-stomached man 
said softly. “Wouldn’t rile him none at all, Zack.” 

I called as I stepped into the open, “Your friend’s 
right. Besides, Ben won’t hurt you if you stand easy.” 1 

The red beard seemed to quiver. Reluctantly, he 
lowered the rifle. 

The other trapper rubbed his stomach as though it 
was very special to him. “That there grizzly et lately?” 

I chuckled. “He ate already today. Besides, I don’t 
think he eats people. Last I knew, he never had, any¬ 
way.” 

“I’m Zack,” said the redbeard. “This here’s my 
partner, Amos.” 

I didn’t volunteer my name. 

Zack took a step backward from the pile of pelts 
as Ben nosed them curiously. “You claim that bear’s 
tame, Mister?” 

“Tame enough,” I assured him. “Of course, that’s 
figuring nobody upsets him.” 

“Ain’t gonna upset him,” Amos replied fervently. 
“Just don’t let him do nothin’ to those pelts. There’s 
not too many animals up here no more and them pelts 
is all we got between us and empty bellies.” 

The men seemed friendly enough, and they sure 
were impressed with Ben. 

“Ben’s gentle as a kitten. He and I are old friends. 
We’ve been together since he was a cub.” 

The trappers just stood there, completely amazed. 
Finally Amos said, “What else does that bear do be¬ 
sides carryin’ saddlebags?” 

“Here, I’ll show you.” I removed the two pouches 
and stepped back confidently. “Ben, let’s show these 
men what you’ve learned.” 

Ben backed up against a low-hanging limb and 
scratched vigorously where the packs had flattened 
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the hair on his back. Then he turned expectantly 
toward me. 

“Sit up, Ben.” 

Ponderously, the grizzly sat on his broad haunches, 
watching me for some clue to the unusual request. 
This was something we usually did in the evening, by 
the campfire, when there was nothing else to do. 

“Say,” the red-bearded trapper marveled. “I used 
to have a dog could do that.” 

“What else can he do. Mister?” Amos asked, thump¬ 
ing his open right hand thoughtfully. 

“Salute, Ben. Salute,” I commanded. 

Ben rose majestically to his hind legs. The two 
trappers stared in open-mouthed awe as the immense 
bear towered above them. 

The bear looked down at me. 

Zack volunteered, “I was in the army onct. I 
learned to salute pretty good, but when they started 
shootin’ at me, I didn’t see as how that salutin’ was 
much account, so I quit.” 

Ben watched me. I prompted the grizzly by bring¬ 
ing up my right arm and touching my forehead in a 
brisk salute. 

Ponderously, Ben did the same, with his left fore¬ 
paw. 

Zack scoffed, “That ain’t such a smart bear; he 
don’t know enough to use the right hand—uh—paw.” 

Amos gazed up at the bear towering above them. 
“He’s smart enough for me. Yessiree!” 

I had Ben lie down and play dead, then roll over. 
The two trappers were properly impressed. I patted 
the grizzly and watched turn wander off to begin 
shoveling blackberries into his great mouth. “You fel¬ 
lows been out here long?” 

“Long enough to be wore plumb down to our nub¬ 
bins.” Zack sat down against the pelts, resting one 
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elbow on them. “We were just packin’ up to head 
back to where we can get us a drink and a decent, 
woman-cooked meal.” 

“How far is it to the nearest settlement?” I asked. 

“Maybe a week, give or take a day or so. Why? 
You got enough pelts already?” 

“I don’t trap or hunt, except for what I need for 
myself.” I indicated my deerskin clothing. 

“Then how you make a livin’, huh? Tell us that. 
Mister,” the big-stomached man asked belligerently. 

“I get by,” I said easily. “There’s just Ben and me.” 

Amos frowned. “You mean you live in these moun¬ 
tains all the time?” 

“All the time.” 

“How long since you been to a rendezvous or any¬ 
thin’?” 

“Never,” I said. “I like it out here.” 

The two trappers shook their heads in disbelief. 

“What’d you say your name was?” Zack asked. 

“Just call me Grizzly.” 

They looked at me suspiciously. Amos finally said, 
thumping his stomach, “Right glad to know you, 
ah, Grizzly.” 

Zack was watching Ben shoveling berries endlessly 
into his mouth. “How come you to live up here all by 
your lonesome?” 

“I got tired of all the people down below.” 

“Us, too. Crowded so much a man can’t go a whole 
week ’thout bumpin’ into somebody.” 

I wanted to ask who he’d bumped into. “Where do 
you get supplies when you’re out here?” 

“Fellow name of Mad Jack travels through now 
and again.” 

“Mad Jack?” I asked. “You know Mad Jack?” 

“Yes,” Amos said uncertainly. “Saw him day before 
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yesterday. Cantankerous cuss! Said we was trappin’ 
on his friend’s mountain and to get off.” 

I was delighted to know that Mad Jack might be 
nearby. “Which way was he heading?” 

“No place much, the last time we seen him,” Zack 
said, with a meaningful grin at his partner. “Well, we 
got to be goin’.” He began lifting pelts into the canoe. 

“How’ll I find Mad Jack?” I persisted. “Any land¬ 
marks near where I could pick up his trail?” 

Zack seemed suddenly in a hurry to help his part¬ 
ner. “You a real good friend of his’n?” 

Anxiety began to nibble at my belly. “We’ve eaten 
together and been tracked by Indians and a few things 
like that. I guess you could say we’re friends enough. 
Why you ask?” 

“Oh, nothin’! Nothin’!” Zack finished settling the 
last pelts into the canoe so the load was even. “Come 
on, Amos!” 

I was worried at the way these two were acting. “You 
said Mad Jack wasn’t heading anyplace special when 
you last saw him. Was he in good health?” 

Zack started to reply, but Amos held up a hand. 
The red-bearded trapper stopped, mouth open. Amos 
thumped his stomach. “We thought he never looked 
better. Ain’t that right, Zack?” 

Zack grinned. “Yeah.” 

I knew there was something more. I felt very un¬ 
easy. “You say Mad Jack threatened to run you off 
for trapping on a mountain?” 

“Shore did,” Amos said. “But we was ready to 
head in, anyways, so we left. Ain’t that right, Zack?” 

The other trapper agreed. “You want to find him, 
just cut straight across that ridge ’til you come to a 
big valley; big, it is, with some trees wide enough 
apart to drive a whole herd of buffalo through shoul¬ 
der to shoulder, all at onct. There’s a mountain there. 
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northeast, with a kind of arrowhead outline on the 
side. Can’t miss it.” 

I thanked them and called to Ben. The grizzly re¬ 
luctantly left the nearly fruitless bramble bush and 
rolled toward me. The trappers shoved off, striking a 
fast pace as they paddled hard down the center of the 
river. They glanced back from time to time. 

I loaded the packs back onto Ben. “Something 
about those two that gives me a feeling I don’t like, 
Ben. Like being around a nest of rattlers.” 

We started off the way the trappers had pointed. I 
turned back to take a thoughtful look at the river. 
The canoe was out of sight, but I played a hunch. 
“Let’s just get down for a few minutes. I think those 
two may be coming back.” 

In a short while, the two trappers slipped quietly 
through the brush, guns ready. The red-bearded one 
still had his .40 caliber rifle. The man with a big stom¬ 
ach carried a fusil, an ugly shotgun-like weapon. I 
kept a firm hand on Ben. The bear watched the trap¬ 
pers with his head slightly cocked. 

“I tell you,” Amos whispered hoarsely, “we ain’t 
got a snowball’s chanct of catchin’ up to him. You 
seen the look on his face when we mentioned Mad 
Jack. That’s James Adams, and he’s probably half¬ 
way there by now. And if he ain’t, I don’t want to 
come up on that grizzly sudden-like.” 

“We could make up for a whole bad year, Amos.” 
Zack looked about the ground for sign. “The reward 
for him will make up for these poor pelts. Come on! 
Let’s catch up to him.” 

“I wisht you hadn’t a’recognized him! He’ll probably 
sic that grizzly on us.” 

“Quit talkin’ about that there bear! He makes me 
plumb nervous. Look! His sign just disappears! He’s 
smart, that one.” 
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I reached around for a stone and threw it up ahead 
of the trappers. It fell into the brush and rolled down¬ 
hill. Both men aimed their guns at the noise and fired. 
The black powder smoke filled the air almost as much 
as the cuss words they poured out on each other for 
being trigger happy. 

As they reloaded, ramming balls home and check¬ 
ing their powder, I gave Ben the signal I’d taught him 
for “speak.” 

Ben’s deep throated roar filled the canyon. The 
two trappers glanced up fearfully, saw nothing, but 
heard again the ferocious sound of an immense griz¬ 
zly. They spun around and ran down the river bank 
to their canoe, unloaded weapons clutched in their 
hands. 

I chuckled. “Come on, Ben, let’s get a move on. I 
got a feeling Mad Jack’s going to need us; I just hope 
we’re not too late.” 
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CHAPTER 19: THE RESCUE OF MAD JACK 


As I made camp on the third evening, my small fire 
dimly glowing, I was beginning to think Amos and 
Zack had tricked me, given me the wrong directions, 
but I had to keep looking. I decided to give it one more 
day. 

I was working my way around a wide, low ridge 
when sure enough, up ahead a great slope with a 
strange arrowhead-like formation on its granite side 
began showing itself. I walked faster. “That’s it, Ben! 
Come on!” 

We dropped down into a little valley, crossed a low 
saddle on the other side and worked steadily toward 
the arrowhead. It seemed engraved in the broad stone 
face of the slope, almost as though made by man. 

We had travelled well beyond the arrowhead and 
were climbing when Ben stopped dead still. I halted 
instantly, looking around fast as Ben rose on his hind 
legs and sniffed. 

“Jack?” I called, “Mad Jack! Can you hear me?” 

I heard a familiar snort. “I hear you. But if that 
grizzly hadn’t a’stood when he did so I figured out 
who you was, you’d be hearin’ lead balls by now.” 

“Same old Jack! Where are you?” 

“Up here.” 

I followed the voice. Ben ambled along behind on 
a steep, short climb to a level stretch of ground in 
dense timber and brush. I was almost upon Jack be¬ 
fore I saw him. I stopped so abruptly Ben’s nose 
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bumped into the backs of my legs. “Jack! What 
happened?” 

I knelt by the mountain man. He lay on a pile of 
dry grass and leaves with a few cedar boughs placed 
on top. His camp was a mess of bones and hides. 
Jack’s white hair was thick and tangled. His cap was 
gone and his buckskin clothes seemed to have been 
hung on a thin, bony relic. 

“Couple fellers sneaked up on me one night. Old 
Number Seven there,” Jack’s white-bearded chin 
pointed toward the grazing burro, “he warned me 
they was a’comin’, so I was out of my blankets when 
they jumped me. But they had clubs. . . .” 

Jack fell back on the rough bedding. Ben thrust his 
nose against the sick man’s untidy clothing, sneezed 
and backed off. 

Jack growled, “Ain’t no call to go makin’ personal 
remarks, Ben.” 

I began stripping Jack’s blood-stained buckskin 
shirt off. “You don’t look so good, and you won’t take 
any prizes at a flower show, but if you’re able to fuss 
at Ben, I suspect you’ll live.” 

“I’ll live,” the trapper said. “And when I do, I’m 
goin’ skunk huntin’ for those two-legged polecats.” 

“You may not have to do that,” I said thoughtfully. 
“They may come to us.” 

I explained about meeting Zack and Amos and 
their guessing I was a fugitive with a price on my 
head. Since I’d asked them directions to the arrow¬ 
head mountain, they’d know where to find me. 

I finished cleaning up Jack, and straightened the 
camp. “Whether they come for you, Adams, or they 
come to fini sh me off, I don’t care. Just so they come.” 

I helped Jack back to his little shelter and made 
sure he had plenty of water. “You get well and we’ll 
talk about what to do when they show up. Then I’ll 
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tell you what T was planning to do before Ben and I 
ran into them.” I walked off. 

“Hey! Come back here!” Jack called. “What kind 
of a remark is that to tempt a man with, and then 
run off?” 

“You rest. I’m going to go get you something that’ll 
make you feel better. Ben, you stay here. And if Jack 
tries to get up, sit on him.” 

When I sauntered off into the timber I felt better 
than I had for days. Jack was wasted away to nothing, 
and he had some nasty bruises, cuts and nicks which 
would leave scars. He had suffered with a fever, too, 
Jack had told me, and he had nearly starved, but 
said, “I’m too dang ornery to die.” 

I wanted to ask him about how he’d escaped from 
Shorty Ferrell and how he’d found Number Seven, but 
Jack needed food for strength. My questions could 
wait. I felt certain we’d have Amos and Zack on us 
before long. 

In fact, I thought, maybe they were closer than I’d 
figured. They had said they were going to a settle¬ 
ment. That would be the logical place to take their 
pelts. But if they decided to cache the furs and travel 
fast to try for the reward money, or to finish us both 
off, they might be nearing the arrowhead camp. 

I found some wild apples, some blackberries and a 
few nuts, then hurried back to camp. 

“Jack,” I said as soon as I handed him the fruit, 
“maybe we’ll have company sooner than we expected. 
Let’s get you moved to another place, that is, if you’re 
up to it.” 

“Up to it? Listen, Adams! I can carry you in my 
teeth like a wolf mother carries a pup to a new den.” 

“Just the same, I want to see if you can sit on old 
Number Seven there.” 

Jack tried to hide his weakness from me, but he 
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wasn’t able to hide a big sigh when we finally got him 
moved. I started a small fire, and made roots and 
greens into a stew. I kept an eye out for the approach 
the trappers would have to take toward Jack’s old 
camp. 

“You’re gettin’ better, Adams,” Jack growled. 

“You like the smell of my stew?” 

He snorted. “Not talkin’ about that stinkin’ mess! 
I was thinkin’ about this place. It’s pretty well hid; 
wouldn’t’ve expected a greenhorn to find it.” 

“I’ve been learning, Jack.” 

He wrinkled his nose. “Not from the smell of that 
mess you’re cookin’ up. What’d you put in my pot, 
anyway? Polecat?” 

“Ben, do you think I should feed a man who hol¬ 
lers at the cook?” 

The big grizzly cocked his head and shook it the 
way he sometimes did when he was happy. 

Mad Jack grumbled, “Everythin’s agin’ me, even a 
grizzly.” 

“That’s a smart bear, Jack.” 

“You goin’ to talk all day, Adams, or dish up that 
stinkin’ stew? I’m hungry enough I’ll eat anythin’; 
even whatever it is you’re ruinin’ my pot with.” 

I brought Jack a tin cup of the steaming food. He 
ate greedily, muttering about his burned mouth, but 
still attacking the stew. 

“Not bad, Adams,” he admitted when he was finally 
satisfied. “What’d you put in there besides greens and 
roots? Tasted somethin’ else but I couldn’t place it.” 

“Indian secret,” I grinned, tidying up as sundown 
began to ease long shadows over the camp. “I 
shouldn’t tell you, Jack.” 

“Can’t be nothin’ big,” the trapper mused, rubbing 
his mouth with remembered pleasure. “You wasn’t 
gone long, and you didn’t have no gun.” 
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“Didn’t need one,” I said. “Just needed a stick.” 

“A stick?” Mad Jack’s eyes showed a suspicious 
glint. “What’d you kill with a stick and put in my 
stew?” 

“You ever eat lizard before, Jack?” 

“Adams,” Mad Jack growled. “You’re gettin’ so 
you lie like a mountain man.” 

“Had a good teacher, didn’t I?” 

Ben came over to me and nuzzled my hand. 

“That grizzly sure has grow’d,” Mad Jack said. 
“When he stood up and kept me from puttin’ a ball 
into you both, he reminded me of a pine tree, he’s 
grow’d so.” 

“He’ll make quite a sight when I take him back to 
the settlement with me when you’re well, Jack.” 

“What’re you talkin’ about?” 

“I thought it all through, Jack. I’ve decided the 
only way to ever clear myself of that murder charge 
is to take a chance, go back and try to find out who 
really did it.” 

Mad Jack snorted. “What difference does it make 
now? You’re free.” 

“That’s just it, Jack. I’m not free. Sure, my body is, 
but in my mind, I’m kind of a prisoner.” 

“You don’t make sense!” 

“It’s like I’m prisoner of doubts: Who killed Sandy 
Ferguson? Why? And why should I take the blame 
when the one who really did it is still running around 
loose, maybe even thinking of killing somebody else.” 

“You’re a fool, Adams. They’ll kill you on sight, 
string you up to the nearest tree.” 

“Maybe,” I agreed soberly, “but I’m tired of run¬ 
ning. Running in my mind, never free, always afraid. 
Besides, I owe it to Peg to go back.” 

Mad Jack gazed thoughtfully into the mountain 
tops. Finally he picked up his s kinnin g knif e and whit- 
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tied on a stick. “Guess I can understand that, Adams. 
Just like I got to catch up with them two trappers. It’s 
just something a man’s got to do.” 

I stood and began preparing the camp for night. 
“Maybe we won’t have much longer to wait, if they’re 
coming.” 

“They’ll come,” Jack said. “They’ll come for the 
reward money, and they know they’ll have to finis h 
me if I’m still alive.” 

In the night, I awoke to find Ben had stolen my 
blanket. I sighed but let the grizzly keep the cover. If 
we weren’t smart and lucky, we might not even need 
the blanket after the trappers came. 
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CHAPTER 20: CONFESSION OF THE DEAD 


I was disappointed the next morning when I saw no 
sign of Zack and Amos. I looked carefully, knowing 
they were mountain men, wise to the ways of slipping 
up on wild and wary animals. The trappers were 
tough, cunning and strong adversaries. Nobody lived 
long in the wilderness who was not hard in mind 
and body. 

“No sign of them,” I told Mad Jack, coming back 
from my scouting. “Guess I’ll take Ben and try to 
catch some fish.” 

The white-haired trapper looked much brighter in 
the morning sun. He was still weak, but he had a 
spark about his eyes. 

“Don’t worry ’bout them gettin’ here,” Jack mut¬ 
tered. “Worry ’bout what to do when they do get 
here. You ever thought of killin’ a man, Adams?” 

The thought stopped me. “I wasn’t planning on 
doing that, Jack.” 

Jack snorted. “What was you fixin’ to do? Tickle 
’em to death with a funny story?” 

I had to admit I hadn’t thought of that. But the 
idea of taking a life was contrary to my way of think¬ 
ing. I said, “Maybe we can work out some way of 
taking them alive.” 

Mad Jack snorted until he began coughing weakly. 
“Sure you would,” he said finally. “Then you’d tie ’em 
up and walk ’em out of here, point ’em at the next 
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range and tell ’em, ‘Git! Don’t come back!’ Adams, 
you’d never be able to sleep another day in your life.” 

Jack paused, his eyes bright. “Adams, there’s only 
two ways to deal with snakes: run, or kill them. You 
goin’ to run?” 

I shook my head and led Ben off to find a good 
fishing spot. 

I was setting my pole in the water when I heard the 
low, dull thunder of exploding black powder. It 
slapped my ears, then rumbled off into the mountain 
stillness. 

I sprinted for the camp, Ben loping along with sur¬ 
prising speed for all his great bulk. I hadn’t gone far 
before there was a second shot. I kept running, know¬ 
ing the first sound was that of a heavy rifle. But was 
it the .60 caliber Hawken Brothers Mad Jack carried, 
or the .40 caliber handmade weapon I’d seen in the 
hands of the red-bearded Zack? I had no doubt about 
the second shot: it had been a fusil, the shotgun-type 
weapon some mountain men carried. I had no doubt 
the big-stomached man had just fired the deadly, 
short-barrelled weapon. His target could only have 
been Mad Jack. 

I knew better than to rush into the camp. I plunged 
off to one side, threw myself on the ground behind a 
boulder, and took a couple of deep breaths. Then I 
eased my eyes over the boulder and peered down. 

Through the fringe of brush which hid me, I could 
see the whole camp. The red-bearded Zack was hold¬ 
ing his rifle on Mad Jack’s chest. The white-haired 
trapper was leaning back, both hands behind him, his 
legs stuck out in front on the ground. I saw the pain 
in Jack’s face before I saw the bloody left calf. 

Amos, big stomach protruding, was reloading his 
fusil. He was hurrying, glancing anxiously around, 
obviously aware that I could arrive any moment. 
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I realized what had happened. Mad Jack’s .60 cali¬ 
ber rifle had been fired first. Still weak, he had missed. 
The two trappers had rushed him. Amos had dis¬ 
charged the fusil; Zack had held his fire. That was a 
loaded .40 caliber rifle pointed at Mad Jack’s thin 
chest. 

I could hear Jack. Words were pouring out of him 
in a mighty torrent of loud, abusive profanity that left 
no doubt of what he thought of his two captors and 
their ancestors. Jack also had some choice words 
for the big-stomached man who had put pellets into 
his leg. 

In spite of my concern, I felt a certain reassurance. 
Mad Jack couldn’t be too badly hurt or he wouldn’t 
be carrying on like that. 

I had no time to think more than fragmentary 
thoughts. At that very instant, the odds were one rifle 
against my bare hands. But if Amos reloaded the fusil, 
the odds would double. Amos was moving quickly, his 
coonskin cap bobbing as he poured in powder from 
the horn swung about his shoulders. 

I had an idea. I turned to Ben and whispered, 
“Speak, Ben!” 

Ben raised his immense head, opened his huge 
mouth, and let loose a thunderous roar. 

Amos dropped the powder horn. The strap held it, 
but the black powder streamed onto the ground. The 
trapper swung the empty fusil around toward the 
sound. I saw that Zack had shifted the rifle from Mad 
Jack toward the mighty roar of the grizzly. 

“Drop the gun, Zack!” My voice sliced through the 
silence. “Drop it!” 

Zack’s red beard worked convulsively. His chin 
wavered. The rabbitskin cap bobbed as Zack jerked 
his head around, trying to locate my voice. 

Amos slowly let the fusil slide from his fingers and 
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raised his hands in surrender. His big belly shook. 

“Last warning!” I called to Zack. 

The red-bearded man had been long enough in the 
mountains to locate the sound of my second shout. 
The rifle leaped to his shoulder. Black powder ex¬ 
ploded into the morning air. A ball snapped a twig 
beside my ear, but it didn’t bother me. I leaped to my 
feet and rushed toward the two trappers. 

Zack turned to run. Mad Jack stuck out his good 
leg and tripped the fleeing man. The red beard plowed 
into the dust and pine needles. Mad Jack pounced on 
him, saying very unkind things both about the pain in 
his leg and the trapper in his grasp. 

Amos ran, the empty powder horn flopping wildly 
on his chest. I heard Ben stir. The running man in¬ 
trigued him. “Ben,” I cried, “go get him!” 

I had heard that a grizzly could outrun a buffalo or 
a wild steer for a short distance. Once, a customer in 
my shoe repair shop had sworn he had seen a grizzly 
outrun a horse. I could believe it now, for Ben’s loose¬ 
skinned, rolling clumsiness was converted into one 
long, swift grizzly with hind legs that seemed to reach 
past the broad head with each stride. Ben easily 
proved himself too powerful competition. Amos quit 
in quaking terror. 

Some time later, when I had picked the last pellets 
out of Mad Jack’s calf and bandaged the wound, I 
stood back and looked the situation over. 

“Jack,” I said, “you’re not going to be able to travel 
on that leg for awhile. But it’s going to need better 
attention than I can give it, so we’re going to have to 
start down to a settlement with you.” 

“I’ve been hurt worse than this, Adams,” Jack 
growled indignantly. “What you’ve really got to do is 
figure out what you’re goin’ to do with these two 
skunks.” 
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Amos and Zack sat on the ground, sullenly watch¬ 
ing the grizzly that stood over them, occasionally 
reaching out an immense paw in a friendly invitation 
to play. The two trappers were not bound, but they 
sat so still they might as well have been tied hand and 
foot. 

“You’re right,” I agreed. “They’re a problem. Un¬ 
less we use them to help carry you down to civiliza¬ 
tion?” 

The white beard vibrated in anger. “I ain’t bein’ 
dragged into no town like a sick old woman! If I can’t 
ride Number Seven, and I can’t walk, I ain’t goin’.” 

Amos cleared his throat. “Could we say somethin’, 
Mister?” 

I nodded. “Sure. Ben doesn’t mind talk.” 

“You let us go,” Amos said, watching the bear and 
me, “and we’ll not bother you no more. Never.” 

Mad Jack guffawed. “I reckon you won’t! You two 
like to a’kilt me, and you both should hang for it! 
Soon’s this here greenhorn quits playin’ nice with you, 
I’m goin’ to send you on your way all right!” 

“Listen,” Zack said, gaining courage from his part¬ 
ner. “We’re sorry we tried for that there reward. But 
it was a bad year for pelts....” 

I waved him to silence. “After all, there is a bounty 
on my head.” 

Zack took hope. “Then you’ll let us go?” 

“Can’t do that,” I said. 

The two trappers looked at each other. Zack asked, 
“Would you let us go if we was to give you somethin’ 
might help you, Adams?” 

I nodded, thinking they had sure enough known my 
name. “What kind of help you got in mind?” 

Zack stroked his red beard. “Maybe something 
big.” 

“Yeah,” Amos said. He thumped his stomach. 
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“You’re goin’ to like what we got to say. Ts it a deal?” 

Mad Jack muttered, “You two got nothin’ to bar¬ 
gain with. Adams, they’re just joshin’ you. Let me at 
’em, or turn your bear loose on ’em.” 

Both trappers cried out. Amos sputtered, “We 
know somethin’, Adams. About the murder.” 

I stopped short. “About what murder?” 

“The one you was supposed to did,” Zack said. 

I caught at a word. “What do you mean, ‘sup¬ 
posed’?” 

The trappers exchanged another glance, then turned 
to me. Zack explained, “We met a man in the high 
ranges who told us about a reward bein’ out for a 
James Adams. Described you. That’s how we knew 
you, why we come back.” 

“Who was the man?” I demanded. 

“Kind of a no-good,” Amos declared. “Claimed he 
had killed five men, not countin’ Injuns. He said the 
reward was offered by the partner of the man you’re 
supposed to have kilt.” 

Mad Jack nodded. “That makes sense, partner put¬ 
tin’ up a reward.” 

I held up my hand. “There’s that word, again: ‘sup¬ 
posed.’ What are you trying to say? Out with it!” 

“That’s just it,” Zack chimed in excitedly. “This 
here feller who told us about the reward also told us 
somethin’ else, somethin’ strange.” 

Mad Jack roared. “What was strange? Tell us ’fore 
I come over there and take the vengeance I got 
cornin’!” 

“Will you let us go if we tell?” Amos asked. 

“Depends,” I answered. “Tell me first.” 

The trappers studied each other, then shrugged. 
Amos said, “The feller who told us ’bout the reward, 
well, he told us he done the murder.” 
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“Who was he?” I demanded. “Where can I find 
him ?” 

“He told us when he got hisself bit by a rattler that 
very day. Pore critter! Couldn’t do nothin’ for him, 
out there in that wilderness,” Zack said fervently. 

I slowly let out my breath. “You mean to tell me 
someone confessed to killin g the man I’m supposed 
to have murdered, then died so I can’t question him 
or have a witness?” 

“He died hard, right enough,” Amos said, thump¬ 
ing his stomach, “but that ain’t the half of it.” 

Mad Jack roared again and tried to get up. He fell 
back, gripping his wounded leg and cussing. 

“Amos,” I said softly, my insides churning, “you’d 
better tell me the other half right now.” 

The trappers looked again at each other. 

“When a man’s dyin’,” Amos said, “he’s scared. 
Makes no difference what kind of a man he is in life, 
when he’s dyin’, he’s scared.” 

“What Amos is tryin’ to say,” Zack explained, “is 
that when this man was dyin’ from the rattler, he 
wanted to say somethin’.” 

“Confess,” Amos said. 

Zack nodded. “He wanted to confess.” 

I felt my whole body go numb. 

Amos reached into his pocket and pulled out a 
sheet of paper. “He wanted to die with a clean con¬ 
science, I guess. He writ it down. Me and Zack, we 
can’t read, but the man who signed it said. . . 

I snatched the paper and unfolded it. The letters 
were crude and irregular, formed by a nearly illiterate 
hand. I read aloud: “I do hereby confess that I killed 
a blacksmith named Ferguson in 1853 and was paid 
by his partner.” 

“What?” Mad Jack yelled. 

I handed the paper to Jack. He took it, glanced at 
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it, then handed it back. “Don’t have my spectacles. 
What does it say, Adams?” 

“It says Shorty Ferrell paid to have Ferguson killed 
because he hated him, wanted the smithy for his own. 
And Shorty threw the blame on a cobbler named— 
James Adams.” 

My legs were so weak, I had to sit down. I stared 
at the letter. It was signed in trembling script, “John 
R. Ashton.” I didn’t know the name. 

Mad Jack’s voice seemed to come from a long dis¬ 
tance. “You two tellin’ the truth? Because if you ain’t, 
so help me!” 

Both Zack and Amos cried out their honesty. The 
red-bearded one declared, “That there dead feller, he 
made us promise to give that note to a marshal or 
sheriff or some judge someday. So’s he might rest in 
peace.. /.” 

Mad Jack waved an impatient hand. “What you 
think, Adams? Is it real?” 

Both trappers cried again that it was. I believed 
them. I told Jack so. 

“Just the same,” he glowered, “you two’ll have to 
come in and tell your story while we’re with you.” 

“If Shorty knows what we done,” Zack protested, 
“he’ll kiU us, sure.” 

“Ain’t nobody goin’ to hurt a hair of your ugly 
heads,” Mad Jack assured them, “unless it’s me or 
that there bear. Ain’t that right, Ben?” 

Mad Jack and I worked out an idea that afternoon. 
We made a plan to trap Shorty Ferrell. I got excited 
just talking about it. We went over the idea one last 
time. 

“I’ll take these two and their paper straight to the 
fort with me,” Mad Jack said. “I’ll also make sure 
Shorty knows where you are. Right, Adams?” 

“Right! Shorty will come for me. . . 
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“And I’ll be right behind him with the law,” Mad 
Jack chuckled. He was downright gleeful. 

Mad Jack couldn’t wait to go. He’d got well in a 
hurry. “Reckon ol’ Number Seven and me can be on 
our way tomorrow. All this excitement has made me 
plumb better!” 

I looked at Amos and Zack. They knew they must 
be with Mad Jack and me in this venture, must be 
witnesses for me, or Ben and I would trail them to 
the end of their days. The moccasin was on the other 
foot now. 

There was just one thing that bothered me. I didn’t 
tell Jack. He was enjoying himself too much. But the 
thought wouldn’t go away: What happens if anything 
goes wrong with our plan? 

Mad Jack, on Number Seven, the confession in his 
pack, headed toward the fort the next day, two docile 
trappers marching ahead. I watched the strange proces¬ 
sion disappear down the trail. 
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CHAPTER 21: WILDERNESS SHOWDOWN 


Ben and I kept ourselves busy over the next few 
days trying to think of every possible thing which 
might go wrong. 

Mad Jack would carry off his end of the plan. I 
knew that. He’d make sure the two trappers didn’t 
talk to anybody but the U.S. Marshal. I could count 
on him to see that Amos and Zack were kept handy 
for the trial. I’d need them as witnesses. He’d also make 
sure Shorty found out that I was holed up here. 

I knew Shorty would come for me. The disadvan¬ 
tage was that I didn’t know when he would come, 
except he would be sneaky. If I wasn’t careful, the 
first I’d know about Shorty being around would be 
when his gun was fired at me. 

“I’ve got to see him first,” I told myself. 

I built my fires in late afternoon, ate quickly and 
extinguished them at night. It was cold, but it was 
safer in total darkness. I wasn’t afraid of the night 
sounds anymore, although I slept lightly and awak¬ 
ened easily. 

In the daytime, I made myself little breastworks 
and worked out a line of defense in case it came to a 
stand-off. I set snares which might catch a man. I even 
rigged small rocks inconspicuously in the trail in 
hopes Shorty would dislodge one and give me a little 
warning. 

Then I waited. 
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That was the hardest part of all. It got worse after 
six days had passed. Maybe Mad Jack’s wounds had 
gotten infected and he’d gotten sick. Maybe. . . . 

“Stop it!” I told myself sternly as the seventh morn¬ 
ing dawned. I was already awake before the stars be¬ 
gan to vanish. “Every thin g’s all right! Mad Jack just 
ran into a little delay, that’s all. These things take 
time. Now get hold of yourself!” 

Ben and I scouted wide of my camp under the tell¬ 
tale arrowhead formation but found no sign of tracks. 

“What could be keeping him ?” I asked Ben after 
I finished a light breakfast. The grizzly only nuzzled 
me comfortingly, then went off on business of his own. 

The great silent mountains answered me with the 
usual sounds of softly whispering pines and birds sing¬ 
ing in the brush. 

I circled wide of the camp again, keeping low and 
holding still for long periods to check for any sign of 
movement. By midmoming of this day, I was really 
concerned. And I certainly didn’t like being bait for 
a killer. 

Shortly before the sun was directly overhead, I 
heard a horse whinny. I marked the sound and slipped 
into the brush. I didn’t keep Mad Jack’s rifle when he 
left. He needed it. Not only that, but I needed Shorty 
alive. I needed his confession, too. But Shorty only 
needed me dead. 

The thought didn’t make me feel any too comfort¬ 
able. But hearing a horse gave me a good feeling. I 
saw the animal through some dense brush. It was a 
big bay, sturdy and solid. He was tied to the lower 
limb of a tree a good quarter mile from my camp. 
Shorty had arrived. 

But Shorty was nowhere around. 

I sat motionless, letting my eyes flit over every pos¬ 
sible hiding place. I searched every shadow, every 
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rock, log and tree between the bay and camp, but 
saw nothing. 

The hairs along my neck began to creep. “Count 
one for Shorty,” I thought. I had no edge. He was 
afoot, too, in the silent, shadowed forest. 

I glanced back at the horse. Maybe it was an In¬ 
dian’s. No, a quick glance assured me that it carried 
a white man’s bridle and bit. “Wonder if Shorty left 
the horse as bait for me?” If he had, I wouldn’t bite. 

I knew every shelter around the camp under the 
big arrowhead, so it was no trouble to move quietly 
around the outskirts. I paused often and listened hard, 
but heard nothing. 

I waited. Half an hour. An hour. 

Nothing moved. There was no sound. Except for 
the tethered horse, I would have been sure I was 
completely alone in the vast wilderness. 

Then, out of the silence came the sudden snapping 
of a young tree. My eyes went toward the sound, but 
I could see nothing. 

It didn’t matter. I recognized the sound of a sap¬ 
ling springing upright. One of the big snares had been 
sprung. 

I crouched low and ran hard toward the sound. It 
only took me a minute to reach a spot where I could 
see. I threw myself flat on the ground, took a deep 
breath and peered slowly over a fallen log. 

The snare swung harmlessly in the air. It was 
empty, except for a long tree limb which had been 
deliberately used to spring the trap. 

For a moment, I stared in fascination. 

“Don’t move, Adams!” 

The voice came from behind me. It hit me with all 
the power of a rifle ball. My hand tightened on a 
nearby rock, but Shorty’s harsh, flat voice hit me 
again. “Let go the rock, Adams. Slowly.” 
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I wanted to look around, to see the killer of Sandy 
Ferguson before he fired at my back. Desperately, my 
mind searched for a way out of my situation. Where 
in the world was Ben! Wandering somewhere when 
I so badly needed him. 

“I said, ‘Let go.’ ” Shorty’s gun cocked noisily. 

I obeyed. My fingers uncurled. 

“That’s better!” 

I was kicking myself for being all kinds of a fool. 
I thought about the bowie knife at my belt, but it was 
no good with my back to Shorty and him out of reach. 

Where was Mad Jack? I didn’t want him to see me 
like this. Still, it would be better to see me like this 
than the way Shorty would leave me. “Can I turn 
around?” 

Shorty’s voice was almost pleasant. “Why not?” 

Carefully I turned. 

Shorty Ferrell crouched behind a boulder a dozen 
feet from me. His powerful shoulders showed above 
the boulder, right behind a fusil. I thought of what a 
terrible hole that weapon could make. 

“Thought you’d outsmart me, didn’t you, Adams?” 

I didn’t say anything. My mind was churning, try¬ 
ing desperately to think of some way out. 

“Reach down easy-like and get rid of the knif e,” 
Shorty said. 

I obeyed. The last weapon I had was thrown into 
the brush at Shorty’s command. 

“Get up on your feet, Adams. I want to see how 
long it takes for you to fall when I pull this trigger.” 

My body felt helpless, but it obeyed my will. I got 
up and stood, facing the powerful little man with the 
big hate. He smiled. <- 

“Thought you’d trap me like a varmint, didn’t you, 
Adams? Well, I figured out what you had in mind and 
sprung one of your traps. I figured you’d come run- 
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ning.” The ugly weapon was steady on my midsection. 

“You going to say anything, Adams?” 

“I guess not, Shorty.” 

“You caused me plenty of trouble, Adams. You 
ran me all over this wilderness. You got me shot up 
by Injuns and cost me a long time in sickbed. But I 
hated you enough to keep alive. It was worth it, too. 
Look at you, Adams! A dead man still standing.” 

“You carry a big hate, Shorty. What’d I ever do to 
you?” 

“Nothing, excepting what I told you.” 

“Then why’d you stay on my trail so long?” 

“With you alive, something could alius go wrong. 
With you dead, I’m safe. That’s so simple even you 
should be able to understand that, Adams.” 

I could see the hatred rising in him, making a little 
blood vessel beside his damaged ear throb against his 
skin. I watched the pulse, thinking, thinking. Maybe, 
just maybe, I could use his anger to my advantage. 

“Well, Shorty, now that you’ve got me, what next?” 

He jerked the fusil up a little. “Guess.” 

“With that thing?” 

“Why not? It’ll tear the heart out of a tree. Think 
what it’ll do to you.” 

“I always thought you were a brave man, Shorty.” 

The blood vessel throbbed harder. It looked like a 
living thing, a worm. I pressed on. 

“I thought you’d want to do something more per¬ 
sonal, something that gave you more satisfaction.” 

“Nothing will give me more satisfaction than pull¬ 
ing this trigger, Adams!” 

I watched the throbbing blood vessel. Shorty’s dark 
face became darker. I could see the unreasoning anger 
flooding through his features. 

“You mean you’re afraid to use your bare hands?” 
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The blood vessel grew larger. “You know better 
than that!” 

“Do I?” 

Without warning, Shorty dropped the rifle and 
leaped for me. He caught me with a couple of solid 
blows which snapped my head back before I could 
get my hands up. 

I grunted and swung, but he .was gone, a dancing, 
bobbing little stump of a man with the strength of 
two men and the hatred of a lifetime. 

He hit me again, hard. I felt his hands smash into 
my stomach, fast, penetrating blows that made me 
double up in pain. 

I swung again, but he was already gone—banty 
rooster with the killing instinct of a fighting cock. 

Before T could set myself, he was upon me again. 
His fists flickered toward my face. They struck hard 
and twisted. I felt flesh give. I knew he had tom my 
cheek and blood was flowing. 

I had always heard that fights are noisy. Td seen 
a number in my lifetime, and they were always loud 
with swearing and yelling. But this one seemed to be 
fought in total silence. 

For a moment, it almost seemed as though I were a 
spectator, someone standing back and watching James 
Adams take a terrible, punishing beating intended to 
end in his death. I knew Shorty was winning. Shorty 
Ferrell was cutting me down as he had brought down 
other men bigger than he. 

If I was to live, I’d have to do something fast. 

Then I remembered my wrestling match with 
Nakoma. I doubled over, charged in low and threw 
Shorty. 

He sailed through the air the way I had with Na¬ 
koma. But Shorty landed on his hands and feet. I’d 
never seen such a quick man. He sprang for me again. 
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I dodged his first blow and grabbed him again. I 
threw him over my hip. He landed on his knees, but 
was on his feet before I could get set. He came fast 
and hit hard. 

He rocked my head back with two rapid blows 
which made me think he’d smashed my nose. I saw 
bright lights. I grabbed him, dropped on my back and 
thrust a moccasin into his middle. 

He sailed over me and landed hard against the 
boulder where he’d first crouched. I heard some thin g 
break. He seemed to melt into the big rock, slowly, 
like flapjack batter spreading over a hot skillet. 

Then he sighed, slowly and heavily. He didn’t get 
up. 

I could hear my lungs begging for breath. I ran a 
hand over my face and felt blood everywhere. 

“Well, now,” said the voice of Mad Jack. “What 
kind of a battle’s been goin’ on here?” He waved a 
hand casually toward a tall, heavily built man who 
wore a star and carried a revolver at his hip. 

“You look terrible, Adams,” Mad Jack said, shak¬ 
ing his head. “But then, Shorty Ferrell don’t look like 
no beauty winner, neither.” 

The marshal bent over the silent blacksmith and 
felt his chest, then straightened. “He’ll live to hang, 
I reckon.” 

Mad Jack snorted, “Wouldn’t have been enough of 
him to hang if we hadn’t come along when we did. 
You was givin’ a purty fair account of yourself, for a 
greenhorn.” 

“When I catch my breath, Jack, I’m going to teach 
you some respect for a mountain man.” I tried to grin, 
but my teeth had been rearranged and the effort hurt 
considerably. And Ben suddenly lumbered into camp 
and went for me, lapping furiously at my whiskers. 
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“You missed all the fun, Ben,” I said and sat down 
on the ground hard. 

“Adams,” said Mad Jack, “I gotta surprise for you.” 

“Surprise?” 

“Somebody I met back at the fort.” Mad Jack was 
grinning like he’d eaten the cream right off the milk 
and nobody’d noticed. His eyes went toward the trees. 
“We had her stay back, just in case there was any 
shootin’.” Mad Jack yelled, “You can come out now, 
honey.” 

A young woman rose slowly from behind brush a 
hundred yards away. I stared. Then I started to rim 
toward her. In a moment, my daughter and I were 
hugging each other. 

The marshal took Shorty Ferrell back the same 
afternoon. He wasn’t in too good shape. Peg and Mad 
Jack stayed with Ben and me. Peg insisted on cleaning 
me up. 

“Well, Daddy,” she said at length, “I think that’ll 
about do it. Now you look sort of like the father I 
remember.” 

“I could’ve looked a lot worse, Peg,” I said. 

“I know, Daddy.” She put her arm around me as 
I leaned against a stump. “But it’ll be all right now. 
The marshal has the signed confession of the man 
who killed Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Ferrell won’t be able 
to get out of this one. You’re free, Daddy. Your name 
is cleared.” 

I looked into her smoky blue eyes, the color of the 
mountains in the distance. My heart felt big enough 
to bust my chest. “You’re so grown up, Peg,” I said. 

“Almost sixteen,” she said. “I’ve finished school 
here, and won a scholarship to a school back East. I 
would like to be a doctor. Aunt Cora said I could go, 
but now that I’ve found you, I don’t know. ..” 
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“We’ll talk about it, Peg,” I said. I didn’t know what 
to do. I couldn’t leave Ben. We were life long friends. 
But I couldn’t ask Peg to stay here in the wilderness 
with me. She had her own life to live. 

Two days later, we agreed on what was right for 
everyone. Even Mad Jack couldn’t seem to find any¬ 
thing to grumble about. 

“You’re sure this is what you want, Peg?” I asked. 

She nodded, looking up at me with serious eyes 
that reminded me of her mother. “I’m sure, Daddy. I’m 
all grown up. Why, lots of girls my age are married by 
now. But I’m going East to study, and then when I 
come back I’ll be a doctor and be able to help all the 
settlers that are coming west. When I get back, we’ll be 
able to see each other often.” 

I sighed. “It seems we just found each other again, 
Peg, and now....” 

“And now you’ve found your own life, too, Daddy. 
You’ve got a friend in Mad Jack, in spite of the ter¬ 
rible way he acts and talks. And Nakoma, your blood 
brother, seems to keep an eye on you. And most of 
all, you’ve got Ben.” 

The bear’s ears came up at mention of his name. 
He came over and licked Peg’s fingers. “Ben,” she 
said softly, “you take good care of my Daddy, under¬ 
stand?” 

Ben shook his head from side to side. Peg laughed, 
a bright, cheerful sound. 

My daughter gave me a new ribbon to replace the 
one I’d nearly worn out. Then she patted Ben on his 
wide head, swung up on her horse and followed Mad 
Jack as he turned toward the fort. 

“Keep your hair on, Greenhorn,” he called. “I’ll 
check up on you from time to time.” 

“I’ll keep it on tight.” 

Peg turned and waved. She smiled. I smiled, too, 
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but I couldn’t speak. I waved. Ben leaned against me. 

They topped the hill and disappeared. I reached 
out and touched Ben’s great head. “Come on, Ben. 
Let’s go.” 

Together, we headed deeper into the mountains. I 
raised my eyes to the blue sky and the peaks. I was at 
peace. 

Finally I understood. This was my home, the wil¬ 
derness. I had become part of it. 

* * * 

James Adams became a legend known as “Grizzly 
Adams.” He and his bear companion spent the rest 
of their lives in the wilderness. For years, mountain 
men would come back with stories of seeing a man 
and a giant grizzly standing on the top of a distant 
peak overlooking their domain. 

The words of the Grizzly Adams ballad say it so 
well: 

“Deep inside the forest is a door into another land 

This is my life and home. 

We are staying here forever ’neath the beauty of 
this place 

All alone. 

And keep on hoping. 

Maybe, there’s a world where we don’t have to run 

And maybe, there’s a place to call our own 

Living free in harmony and majesty. 

Take me home, take me home.” 

Grizzly Adams and Ben rest today high on a 
mountain peak deep in the wilderness. 

They are finally home. 
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Who was Grizzly Adams? 

No one has ever been able to explain his 
strange ability to make friends with wild animals. 

Or why a 500-pound grizzly bear would spend 
its life protecting him. 

It’s the incredible story of a man who is adopted 
by the animals of the forest and blessed with 
the ability to live; in harmony with the wilderness. 

His fear of animals changed to respect. 

His respect turned to love. 

He discovered man and animal can 
work together to survive. 
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